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THIS COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL HUMAN 
DOCUMENTS IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 
TO THREE LADIES WHO HAVE THE KEEN- 
EST SENSE OF HUMOR THAT IT HAS BEEN 
MY GOOD FORTUNE TO ENCOUNTER. THEY 
APPRECIATE JOKES EVEN ON THEIR OWN 
HUSBANDS: 


Mrs. CAtvin CooLipGcE 
* He Nancy ASTOR 
rs, ALICE LONGWORTH 


I WANT ALSO TO GRATEFULLY ACKNOWL- 


' EDGE THANKS TO MRS. WILL ROGERS FOR 


THE SUGGESTION OF THE ABOVE IDEA AND 
VARIOUS OTHERS. 


PREFACE 


All the big writers nowadays are fetching out 
their books in volumes, or a series of volumes 
rather. It’s really the great American tragedy 
that it is being done that way. H.G. Wells has 
@ new serial running in half a dozen sections with 
a warning that he can write a five hundred page 
postscript at a moment’s notice. 

Theodore Dreiser got his hero in so bad in 
one volume that it took another bigger one to 
get him executed. The day of the “one book 
man’ is gone, the same as the day of the “one 
gun man” in the movies was limited. The ad- 
vantages of double barrel over the old single 
barrel breech loading books is numerous. In the 
first place you can always say in the second vol- 
ume what you forgot to say (or hadent read 
probably) in the first book. Or, more handy 

still, you can use it for denial purposes. I hope 
to be like a good bookkeeper: when my volumes 
are finished my accusations and denials will bal- 
ance so even that I havent really said a thing. 
Then there is a sales value, two or three volumes 
are harder to push out of the way in a book- 
store than one volume is. So this little work 
you are fondling now is really just a preface, or 
_ foreword, and if there is any little problem con- 


_ fronting the reader that is not made entirely clear 
j ¢ vi 


ee 
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why don’t miss about the eighth volume, it will 
be solved I am sure to your entire satisfaction. If 
not we can always add another volume, for I just 
bought a new typewriter ribbon.’ More ideas 
havent lengthened books—its easy working type- 
writers that have done it. Writing today ts based 
on endurance not thought, and I am going to 
give my public the advantage of a wonderful 
physical constitution while it’s at its peak. I 
know when you read this volume you will say: “I 
want Volume Number Two, it must be better.” 


Witt RoceErs. 


Author’s Note - 


The author has been reluctantly willing 
during these trying days of April, June and 
July, and February, which has but twenty- 
eight when leap year comes and brings it 
twenty-nine. He has allowed the President 
_ to receive all the glory and has kept himself 
in the background. 

This is unique in Memoirs or Autobiogra- 
phies. I am publishing what was done and 
- said while all the Parties concerned in these 
narratives are alive. I could have waited a 
few years till some of the actors who stalked 
@ across the stage in this great drama of human 
events were dead. But I said No. These are 
facts, and if there is a man connected in any- 
way ith them who dares to dispute them, let 
him rare up on his hind legs and pisclean it 
himself. I have always felt that a man can 
defend himself better than his remaining rel- 
_atives. ‘Then besides there was always the 
possibility of me passing out first. 

The reader must bear in mind that these — 


communications treat only with pipiens that 
ix : 


= 
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come within the orbit of my own activities, 
_ The President and his Cabinet have dealt with 
many little minor affairs that is not dealt with 
in these narratives at all, because I couldent 
see personally after everything. So naturally 
I just took up the more important. 

These were compiled by Mr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, One Hundred and Fifteenth Street 
and Broadway, New York City. And if any © 
blame is attached, why, kindly take it up with 
him. If he has seen fit to omit any little pass- _ 
ages, or add in any, why, he has done so with- 
out advice of Consul.’ Now if at any time I 
have assumed a rather critical attitude to- 
ward some of the Actors in this Comedy of 
Errors, why, the chances are I have been 
really to lenient with them. As for the Prin- 
cipal Character Our President, I must frankly 
admit that I am a partisan of his. Any man — 
that knows enough to say nothing always wins 
the admiration of those of us who feel that we 
can do the talking much better than he can 
anyway. Now, of course, now and then, he 
and I have diterod: It takes a smart man to 
differ with me. oy 

The President realized that Mr. Stearns 
was doing everything humanely possible in a 


patty) || 
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domestic way, but that the time had come for 
the President’s influence to branch out; and 


that someone should be sent to Europe if He, 


the President’s name, was to be perpetuated in 
two vulumes with foreign date lines. Senator 
Butler, of course, was thought of. But with 
other worries he wouldent even have time to 
say Europe. 

My trip come at a time when foreign rela- 
tions are at their most perilous peak; that is, 


when we were trying to collect money. Any ; 


man can fight a war, but it takes a smart man 
to jar any loose change out of any part of 
Europe. Especially when they have already 
eat up the money that was loaned them. 

A Certain contemporary writer of Letters 
claims eminence because he commuted back 
and forth to Europe at a time when the rest 
of the world was at war. His mission was 
easy. All foreign Nations wanted us to come 
in with them. All he had to do was to get us 
in, which he did. So his week-end voyages 
ae no political significence at all, unless he 

be credited with an assist on the way to war. 


But my mission will always stand out, be-. 


_ cause it is much easier for America to aie a 
Nation than it is for them to collect a dollar 
fromthem. I have to go abroad when we are 


fi 
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as welcome as rent collectors. There is only 
one way we could be in worse with Euro- 
‘peans, and that is to have helped them out in ~ 
two wars instead of one. 

A few words might not be amiss as to why 
I was chosen. I will try and explain the 
whole thing in a few words, and I hope I do - 
so in a way that will eliminate entirely my 
own personal achievements. I only relate 
them to show what I had done before being 
chosen by our President to embark on this 
mission to carry out my policies in his name. 

I was born in Oologah, Oklahoma, near 
what then was the village of Claremore, but 
which now: embraces the entire northeast end 
of Oklahoma. From my earliest birth I was 
always doing things and letting other people 
get the credit. I started the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War in ’98. But I never said anything. 
I just sit back and let the Maine get the credit — 
of it. I was the one who told Roosevelt to call 
his regiment the Roughriders, even if there — 
wasent a horse nearer Cuba than Lerman 
Kentucky. j 

It was never publicly known only ne a few 
intimates that I was really behind the election 
_ of Haskell as the first Governor of Oklahoma. 
- Talso advised Al Jennings not to run for Goy- — 


Oe 
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ernor, as they would consider a Train Robber 
as an amateur in politics. I put Jack Walton 
in and furnished the beef for the Barbecue. 
I managed Bryan’s nomination Campaign in. 
96. But on account of his losing the election, 
I have always claimed that I advised him 
strongly against running. I wanted him to be 
the only man that ever was nominated and 
then wouldent run. I dident do much back- 
stage management until I advised Roosevelt 
to go ahead and run for Vice President, that 
something would turnup. We split over Taft, 
I wanted him to reduce and Roosevelt dident. 
‘ That brings my political advisement cam- 
- paign down to the Wilson election year. Well, 
it seems that he had someone doing the same 
style of work for him that I had picked out 
for my life’s ambition. So I took up’ Tom 
Marshall and it was through the way I hand- 
led him that he pulled Wilson through with 
him. The Republicans about that time made 
an offer in a black bag, and I layed the plans 
that Will Hays so successfully reaped the: 

benefit of in behalf of Harding’s Campaign. 
_ The Democratic Convention of the early 
Twentieth Century was held much against my 
_ advice. I said they not only should not con- 
_ yene in New York City but that they should- 


* 
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ent convene at all; to save all their money 
and buy all the votes they could in 1928. 

Well, I was also the one that advised Cool- 
idge to run on the Republican instead of the 
Democratic Party. 

I don’t care how unostentatious you do 
things, the news of them will gradually leak 
out. So, of course, naturally The President 
heard of me and my underground methods of 
doing things and that’s how we got togeather. 
Now comes the most remarkable thing about 
our relation, and that is we have had no per- 
sonal contact or agreement about taking up 
this work for him. In other words, our 
derstanding has been so perfect between each 
other that we haven’t even had to talk it over, © 
There is a kind of mental telepathy between 
us. 

I just felt that he needed a foreign Diplo- 
mat that could really go in and dip, and he ~ 
dident even have to ask me to do it; that same 
intimate understanding that had told me he 
needed someone, had told him that I was the 
one that he needed. And that’s all there has 
ever been between us. We just feel that our 
ideas arc so mutual that Whateyee one does ‘yo 
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over there, but they are more of a Social than 
a Diplomatic aid to us. 

Now I naturally in the course of human 
events had to communicate with my Master, 
and the following that you will read is the 
letters of a self-made Diplomat to his Presi- 
dent. | 

We only had one understanding before I 

left and that was that everything between us 
must be carried on in an absolutely confiden- 
tial manner, and not get out to the general 
Public. So it was decided to carry it on 
by postcard. Just another example of typical «©» 
_ American Diplomacy. 
_ These letters had originally been given to 
the Reform School at Elmira, New York, and 
it was through their generosity and ambition 
to aid future posterity that we are allowed to 
use them. We also want to thank the follow- 
ing who so generously and almost imploringly | 
allowed us to use their names publically: Jack 
Dempsey, Peggy Joyce, Prince of Wales, 
Jim Furgeson, Lloyd George, Coley Blease, 
Hindenburg, Congressman Blanton, Musso- 
- jini and Annie McPhearson: 


Letters of a Self-Made 
Diplomat to His President 


New York, April 28, 1926. 


My Dear President: I was in Washington 
yesterday, but dident bother myself about 
coming around to see you. I was very busy. 
Our understanding is so antiseptic that I knew 

- there was no use in. talking over personally 
what I am to accomplish on this trip. Rest 
_ assured, My dear President, that\your ideas 
are mine during this entire journey. I called 
at the Capitol to see what our hired help were 
doing. It’s almost superfelous to tell you they 
were doing nothing. I wish we could get 
them interested in something. I have often 
thought a Book wouldent be bad, or do you 
- think we could get them to read it? I wish 
you would give this some thought while I am _ 
_ away. Their mind, especially the Senate — 
_ Ones, are at a very dliste age now, and if we 
re ‘could get something started there, they might 
ob oe. it; at es there is room anyway. 
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~ But, as I say, that is purely a local question 
and I seem to have no mind for small details: 
\That can be taken up with Stearns any Sun- 
day afternoon on the Boat. 

I went in to see Dawes. He is connected 
with one of our Departments there in a minor 
capacity. You might have heard of him, or 
heard him rather. If you dident shut both 
doors, you did, He was asking very anxiously 
v after your health. I had to dissapoint him by 
telling him you were never better in your life. 

He said the worry of the Presidential office 
had been to much for many of our Presidents. 
I told him I had never known a Vermonter 
to do any tremendous amount of worrying on 
$75,000 a year. 

- He just sighed, and we went on talking 
about something possible. I had a debt 
scheme that I told him off that I thought 
would have gotten us out with more money 
and more friendship than the course we have 
followed. It was this. Before anybody 
started to settle, why, let America agree on the _ 
lowest possible amount they could afford to — 
take—that is, how much could they charge 
off. We will say, for example, we would be 
willing to take 50 cents on the dollar, at a 


small rate of Interest and to be collected over — 
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a course of years. Then announce to the 
World our terms; all the same, no favorites. 
Nobody would have any kick about the other 
getting better terms. That's the way a busi- 


1 told him I had never known a Vermonter to do any tre- 
mendous amount of worrying on $75,000 a year. 


ness does—finds out what it can charge off 
and does it and has it over with. 

* Well, Dawes agreed with me, and that 
_ showed right there that he is a pretty smart 
“man. But he said that a funny thing was that 
_ you couldent deal with Nations like you can 
Vv vith 1 business men. That's on account of hav- 
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ing what they call Diplomats, A Diplomat 
is a fellow to keep you from settling on a thing 
so everybody can understand it.’ 

I had Lunch with Dawes. I would have 
come up to your house, but I dident know 
whether you had any help or not, and keeping 
up a big house when you have always lived 
in a small one is quite a problem. Then I 
dident know but what you might charge me. 
Does Stearns pay Board or does he just live 
on your. I ate alone with Dawes. I was like 
Colonel House when he agreed to see the 
Kaiser. He only did it on condition that it — 
be alone. 

Well, that is the condition Limplored when 
I was asked to dine with Dawes. The reason | 
I did it was I dident want it to get out thatI 
ate with a-Vice President. You remember 
the trouble Roosevelt got in one time by let- 
ting everybody know who he ate lunch with. 
_ After having eat with the Furgesons, I dident 
_ want it to get out that I had got down to eat- 
ing with only a Vice President. One thing, 7 
if it ever gets out, will be in my favor. They. j 4 
won’t know who the Vice President was bck - 
I ate with. i 

But I am plain that way, and I Know you a” 
are too. We don’t either of us ever hold a ~ 
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man’s low position against him. I remember 
one time you let a lot of Actors in there with 
you for breakfast. They had to stay up all 
night to be early enough for it. Now that was 
always a good example you set them. I think 
if more outsiders fed Actors we would have 
better acting. It’s awful hard to do good act- 
ing on an empty stomach. And when they 
get back in there again during the next Presi- 
dential Campaign it will be another great 
thing. The only trouble is that once every 
four years is sorter scarce eating. 

But to get back to Dawes and why I went > 
slumming around with him. I wanted him 
‘to give me some tips on Europe. You know, 
he was over there during the Dawes Euro- 
pean Campaign. He has two plans—his Euro- 
pean Plan and his American Plan. The 


_ European one worked. I got along fine with 


‘him. I dident mention the words “Senate 


Rules.” You know, if you get him off that 


_ subject he is pretty near sane as anybody. He 

ie surprised me. He eats right there in his office 

| by the Senate door. He said he don’t take any © 

more chances on being caught asleep away 

_ down at the Willard. He sleeps waile he is 

M presiding i in the chair. He says Jim Reed is 
. his best nap. v 


i 


de 
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Well, he gave me letters to everybody in 
Europe that was on that Dawes Plan over 
there with him. So if there is any little thing 
that he dident settle, why, I will take it up 
when I meet them. I hope he settled. After 
I left Dawes I went down to see Borah. I 
mean Up to see Borah. We had quite a talk. 
I told him I was going to Europe. But I 
dident mention your name. I dident want 
to have to stop to explain who you were. I 
made him think that the trip would be in 
behalf of him. So he gave me a letter; just 
one of those ““To Whom It May Concern.” 


- Now can you imagine me pulling that letter 


over in Europe—say, France for instancer I 
would be incarcerated in the Bastile from 
now hence. I asked him how he had every- 


_ thing running here in this country, and he 


said, “‘Oh, things are going along pretty good 


‘here now if some President don’t butt in and 
spoil it. But in our foreign affairs, we meet 
and vote more money to Europe every day.” 


Went out to Alice’s for dinner that night. 


Nick and the Wadsworths were the other — 
Guests. Alice asked how your strength was 
all over the country. I replied that outside oe 
of the Corn Belt you were pretty strong. " : 
wanted to know why they Rouldent: raise corn. 
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everywhere. Nick brought his Violin, but 
I got away before he could start to play. Jim 
Begg called up while I was there and told 
Nick what time to be at work in the morning. 
Garner and Garrett had quite a heavy sched- 
ule layed out for him the next day. 
_ Wadsworth was worried more about the 
coming election than he was the welfare of 
the Commonwealth. He suggested I take Al 
‘Smith with me to Europe. In fact he offered 
to defray the expenses of it if I would include 
a year’s travel. 


They all gave me an informal note to Am- © a 
bassador Fletcher at Rome, as I was desirous * 5 


of being present at the next attempted shooting . 


in Rome. Alice and Mrs. Wadsworth and all 
of them informed me that Fletcher was not a 


Stuffed Shirt. There is one for Slang hunt- | 


ers—you on Broadway and Main Street that 


think High Hat is the latest thing in the way — 


of slang about a fellow who takes himself 


kinder serious. Alice ' comes to our rescue 
again with “Stuffed Shirt.” Mrs. Wadsworth 


pulled a good one. She said, “Now you might 


be disappointed when you meet Fletcher. He 


wears Spats. But they don’t go any further 


up than his ankle.” Well, we had a very. 


_ pleasant time, as,you can always have out there. 


$+ =F 


money, so don’t bother te with si ze 


\ 
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. And Alice also gave me a letter to Lady As- 


tor over in the House of Commons in Eng- 
land. She isthe Alice Longworth of England. 

On leaving the Longworths I started to ~ 
come by and see you; but it was nearly 9:30 
and I knew you were in bed, so I went by Sol 
Bloom’s instead. Congressman Bloom was 
entertaining a big Party of distinguised 
friends, including the Members of the Italian 
Embassy, and they gave me letters to various 
officials in Italy, as I want to see this Musso- 


_ lini. (He is the Red Grange of Europe now, 


and I want to see him before he turns pro- 


_ fessional.’ 


The Minister from Greece was ene Fre 
wanted to know if I dident want to go to 
greece too. So if anything comes up here is. 
the Restaurant situation that needs fixing, 


why, I am at your command to go Fm 5: i 
ately to Athens. A Cable “paid” will always 


reach me in care of the American Peis 


‘Company. 


Well, I got back to New York this morning, 


and thet is about all of importance that I can 1 My 


think that happened yesterday. Have sent | 


my laundry out and will be ready to sail Rae es 


day night on the Leviathan. Have enough 
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appropriation. But, however, will do as you 
say and draw on Melon if nessasary. Am go- 
ing down today to get passport. Devotedly 
yours. 
CoL. WILLIAM ROGERS. 
P.S. Am sending this Spaecial Delivery 
by Secretary New. | 


New York, April 29th. 


My Dear President: A matter come up» 


which I think is of the gravest importance, 
and I think you should know of it, as it is 
things of importance that I know you want 
_ me to find out for you. Well, I said I would 
like to get a Passport to go to Europe: “Here 
ig the application and here is an affadavid that 
someone that we know will have to swear that 
_ they know of your birth and you will have to 
produce your Birth Certificate.” 

Well, I told her Lady I have no birth cer- 
_ tificate; and as for someone here in New 


- York that was present at my birth and can 


swear to it, I am afraid that will be rather 
difficult. “Havent you somebody here that 
was there?” she asked. You know the old- 
time Lady’ s of which I am a direct descend- 
Sank, They were of a rather modest and 


ies 
Bes 
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retiring nature, and being born was rather a 


/ private affair, and not a public function. 


I have no one here in New York that wit- 
nessed that historical event, and I doubt very 
much if even in Oklahoma I could produce 
any great amount of witnesses. My Parents 
are dead, Our old Family Doctor, bless his 
old heart, is no more. So what would you 
advise that I doP Will it be necessary for 
me to be born again, and just what proceedure 
would you advise for me doing so?’ I remem- 


“ber Billy Sunday once remarking to us just 


before a collection that “we must be born 
again,” I dident take it so literally untill now. 
Billy had evidently been to Europe. You see, 
in the early days of the Indian Territory 
where I was born there was no such things as 


birth certificates. You being there was cer- 
\ tificate enough. We generally took it for 


granted if you were there you must have at 
some time been born. In fact that is about 
the only thing we dident dispute. While you 
were going through the trouble of getting a 


birth certificate you could be raising : another i s 
child in that time. e 


Having a certificate of being born v was hike. ve 


wearing a raincoat in the water over a bathing - sige 


suit. I have no doubt if my folks had had the 
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_least premonition at my birth that I would 
some day wander beyond any further than a 
cow can stray, they would have made provi- 
sions for a proof of birth. The only place we 
ever had to get a Passport for in those days 
was to go into Kansas. And I looked to have 
the average amount of intelligence of a child 
of my age and they knew that I would never 
want to go to Kansas. 

Well, then the Girl finally compromised by 
saying, “Who here in New York knew your 
Parents? We know you, Mr. Rogers, but it’s — 
a form that we have to go through with before 
you can get the Passport. We have to have 
proof that you are an American Citizen.” 

That was the first time I had ever been 
called on to prove that. Here my Father and 
_ Mother were both one-eighth Cherokee In- 

dians and I have been on the Cherokee rolls 
_ since I was named, and my family had lived 
on one ranch for 75 years. But just offhand, 
how was I going to show that I was born in 

- America? ‘The English that I spoke had 
none of the earmarks of the Mayflower. 
She asked, “Are you in Who’s Who?” 


T said, “My Lord, I am not even in the 


New York Pc ohoue Directory, and that is 
‘ yee without a _ doubt the most ordinary 


asl iw 
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collection of humans ever assembled in Amer- 
ica.” I asked her, “Would you suggest wait- 
ing for a Passport until I have done something 
to get into Who’s Whore If-you do, I can see 
my trip to Europe fading. I will be dead of 
old age before making that Press sheet.” But 
I was advised to go ahead and make out my 
application and that I would have to have a 
Picture of myself. She directed me to a place 
around there where I could get one taken 
quick. Well, that was the way I wanted one 
taken—quick. 


The fellow as I: walked in said, ‘Want to ie 


get mugged?” I replied, “Yes, sir.” 
“Sit down, hats off, heads up. You moved. 
I will have to shoot another one. Keep still.” 
My goodness, what speed! I thought I 
would get time to fix my tie or comb my hair, 


but not in that place. They shot you looking 
As Is. “How many do you want?” I asked 


him if I could see them first, as if by accident — d 


they were good I might take a dozen and have 


a Crayon enlargement made in addition. 


_ I took the Pictures back and they pasted | 
’ two of them on the passport and said, ~“$10,00 ; 
please.” You see, with the applicuiam it cost’ 29 
you $10.00 to get out. In other words, they 


bet yor $10.00 that you can leave the Country 
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and you like a fool bet them that you can’t. 

_ It’s like betting a Life Insurance Co. that you 
will die, when they have every available in- 
formation from Doctors and everybody that 
you will live. If it looks like you will die, 
they won’t bet you. 

Well, the Girl then said, “(Now how about 

this sworn statement of someone who knows 
your Parents?” 

Here is what I was up against: I not only 
couldent prove that I was an American but 
I couldent think of any other American in. 
New York to vouch for me. It was as hard 
to find an American in New York as it was 
to get a Passport. I told the Lady, “If you 

think I wasent born here and will name me 
the country that you think I was born in, I 
will be glad to go there. It makes no partic- 
ular difference to me where I go, so if you 
will just tell me where I might have origi- 
_ nated from, why, that will be my destination.” 
- You see, I was doing all in my power to be 
agreeable. So I finally went to a friend of 
-mine—Sam Kingston—assumed name—Gen- 
eral Manager for Mr. Florenz Zeigfeld, and 
4 : told. him my troubles and he said, “Why, 
‘sure as. knew your Father well, and I know 
"that vo are an American. ‘N ot 100 per cent 


; A 
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ones like the Rotarray’s and Kiawanises and 
Lions, but enough to pay taxes.” Now Sam 
had never been west of the Hudson River in 
his life and my Father had never been east of 
the Mississippi, so it was really one of the 


If you foreigners think it is hard to get in here, you ain't 
seen nothing. You ought to be an American and try to get 
out once. 


longest distance acquaintanceships on record. 


I thought it was funny Sam had never men- — 
tioned knowing Father before to me. All he 

had ever spoken to me about was reduction of a 
Salaries. Anyway I hope nothing comes of 4 
it in the way of hanging or shooting Sam. ee 


ON EE ae Ng OO a ment 
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So I took Sam’s statement back and they 
won my $10.00. But one nice thing about the 
whole thing was the good nature and courtesy 
that the people in that Department showed— 
Mr. Hoyt, who was in charge, and Miss Baer 
and all of them. If it hadent been for them 
‘I would have felt like going out without one 
and trusting to luck to never get back again. 
Soif you Foreigners think it is hard to get in 
here, you ain’t seen nothing. You ought to be 
an American and try to get out once. 

So as you sail down on the Mayflower to- 
morrow to keep away from the Congressmen, 
I will be on the Leviathan with my oldest son 
of 14—who is also a naturalized American 
Citizen. So as one Ocean traveler says to 
another, Bon Voyage, Calvin. 

Yours cheerfully and well till we reach 


Sandy Hook. 
Your deyoted Envoy without papers or 
sense, oy, COL. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


| » April 30, 726. 
| M. ly Bear’ President: Well, I guess you 
‘were getting kinder uneasy not hearing from 
me for last day or so. Well, after swearing I 
was American and getting Passports back 
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from Kellogg in Washington, I said to myself 


_I am all set, now bring on your Europe. Then 


everybody all at once commenced asking me, 
“Did you get your Vesays?” I said no J never 
ate them, and dident care to take any along. 


Finally I had to tell one friend that I dident — 


know whether I had them or not until I knew 
what they were. 

Come to find out, a Vesay is nothing bie 
getting your Passport signed by the Consul of 
the Nation where you want to go. But some-- 
body in Europe called it a Vesay. I guess 
maby in their lingo it means signed, so nat- 


_ urally all Americans must speak of it as a 
-. Vesay. You could no more get an American 


that had ever been to Europe to say, “Did you 


get your Passport O. K. by the Consul?” than © ; 
you could persuade him to jump out of the ~ 


window. Oh, no, that is the one word he has 


learned in Europe and you certainly are not — 


going to deprive him of the pleasure of speak- 
ing to you in a foreign tongue, rd will go 
out of his way 10 times,in his ¢O 
to get to say Vesay. 4 

I would like to have you ta 
President, with some departme 


ton and pass a La to have every | 


-_ 
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shot that don’t speak to you as long as possible 
in our own language. It’s bad enough to pay — 
$10.00 for the Vesay without having your own | 
people try out the word on you. You see, you 
pay $10.00 to get nut of here; then you pay 
another $10.00 to get into the next place. I 
went to England’s Consul and they Vesayed 


me out of 10 merry old iron men. 


“You see, the thing is a kind of a skin game. 
You pay the $10.00 over here. You don’t 
know whether the Country you have paid the 


$10.00 to is worth that much to you or not. 
h o we 
a 


‘There is an awful lot of Countries that if they 
would let you fe} till the boat pulled 
there, and then ga ooked at them, you wou 
decide right away, “This Joint ain’t worth © 
$10.00 to land in. Drive me on somewhere 
else.” 

Well, after England had got $10. 00 of their 


_ debt mone from-me, I was what I thought » 


someone said, “You are going to ~ 
your ‘Well, you might want to 
bourg first, so go get your French ‘\ 


a Wen 
a was speaking the American 
guage as good as they were. I 

3 ) Vesay” meant. So I went to the 


2 
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other end of New York to get an O. K. by the 
French. The Taxi bill was $4.80. That right 
there is a problem. It takes a pretty good 
country to be worth $4.80 nowadays. 

Well, I will say one thing for the French— 
they dident monkey around. You handed 
them the $10.00 before you did the Passport. 
They dident seem to be particularly interested 
whether you got in their Country or not, but 
they sho did have an eye peeled for the 1o 
Bucks. 

No wonder so many nations are dividing up 
into little ones over there. Just think! They’ 
would Vesay you out of at least two thousand - 
just to see all the Balkans. Some of those 
Nations, if they can get Io visiting guests, can 
pay off their National Debt. I am supposed 
to get Germany’s and Italy’s and Spain’s 
Vesays, but they are not going to get my ro till 
I have to give it up. I am hoping that through 
the foreign rate of exchange I may be able to 
get a slight reduction on seeing some of them. ~ 

Being not what is proclaimed as a 100 per 
cent American, I went over on an American — 
Boat. The roo per centers all go on English — 
or French, such as Hotel Men and Rotary 4 
Assoctaons. It was to sail at 11 230 at night _ 
the last day of April. Oh, there was an awful — 
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lot of Jewish people on the boat. It looked 
like an old-time Follies audience. But there 
wasent a single Vesay for Palestine. I was 
the only one on the boat going there. 

The Steamship officials said there was an 
extra-big sailing list. At twelve o’clock on 
May ist, just 30 minutes after we sailed, the 
summer rates go into effect, and it costs you 
at least a third more. I being your Repre- 
sentative, I thought it would look bad not to 
take advantage of anything in the Economy 
line. Because it is only by our personal ex- 
ample that we can get people to follow our 
simple mode of living. 

Oh, yes, I like to forgot—the boat was the 
Leviathan, the biggest and finest boat afloat. 
Manned by a real American crew. Every 
head officer is an American, without dialect. 
In 1914 I had been on this same boat on its 
_ first trip back across when it was the Vater- 
 Jand and all the German officials had come 
over and back on it. And to show the differ- 
ence as to how it was handled then and now, 
we backed out of the Hoboken docks at noon, 
wd in Eivad sapieht) and wen ht on across 

Nd.» pretty near 
“oc down the whole of Manhattan Isle; 
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then sunk a tug on the way out. Well, this 

time we pulled out at midnight, and you 
wouldent know the thing was moving. Every- 
body received Flowers and Fruit and Candy. 
We are just steaming down the bay. If you 
sent anything it hasent been sent to my state- 
room yet. But there is a lot of Bundles and 
baskets up there yet that havent been deliv- 
ered, and I will give you the benefit of the 
doubt till I find out otherwise. I will send 
this back by the Pilot. Hope it‘reaches you 
in time to offset the Cabinet meeting. 


Yours devotedly, 
CoL. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


P. S. Have you done anything for the q 
Farmers yet? “a 


* 


White House, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. CALvIN Cooipce: 

Certain news is so urgent that it is nessary 4 
for me to cable you, so from time to time you 
may get something “Collect.” I hope there e 
is an appropriation to cover this, look under an 
the heading “Ways and Means.” 


WILLROG (diplomatic code name). 
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Me 


Radiogram. 
SOMEWHERE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF ENGLAND’S OCEAN. 
Date What’s time to a guy in the 
middle of an ocean. 

My Dear President: Will you kindly find 
out for me through our intelligence Depart- 
ment who is the fellow that said a big Boat 
dident rock? Hold him till I return. 

Yours feeble but still devotedly, 

WILLROG. 
That’s code name for Will Rogers. 


Latitude 7. Longitude 11. 
Day of week still unknown. 

My Dear Mr. President: I havent been 
able to do much physical investigation in your. 
behalf, but between trips to the side and back 
‘to my chair I have been thinking of your best 
interests all the time. I have started my euro- 
_ pean tasks by calming the elements somewhat. 
I told the ocean that I would take it up with © 
_ Congress and if nessasary appoint a Senate in- 
_ Vestigation if it continued its bucking and 
¥ ‘snorting around all over the place; so today 
mee. as meek and rye as a Republican Con- 
e vention, : 
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I was just on the verge of having Captain 
Hartley go ahead with a small boat and 
spread some Oil in our path, as I had heard 
that was an antidote for calm oceans. One 
day the U. S. Line, from a food standpoint 
certainly cleaned up. Nobody on the boat 
could say Dining hall, much less reach it. I 
heard quite a good deal of complaints as to 
why you can’t travel on the European plan, 
and if there was no way to get a rebate. These 
are just little things, and perhaps I shouldent 
bother you with them. 

But there has been a lot of little things come 
up on this trip—especially when it’s rough— 
and it has been so universal that I thought you 
should know of it and perhaps call an interna- 
tional conference if necessary. 

Oh, yes, on this boat is a commission sent by 
you to go to Geneva to hold a preliminary 
Dissarmament Conference. I have met all of 
them. They don’t suspicion that I am going 
_ for you too, and I never let on. (I just sit tight 
~ and listened. The Commission was headed 
by Mr. Gibson, our Minister to Switzerland. 
I dident know we were sending Missionaries 
to Switzerland. Then I met him and found 


out he wasent a real Minister, but that it is 


a Title in diplomacy. 


- 
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will you kindly find out for me through our Intelligence De- ) 
Coa partment’ who is the fellow that said a big boat didn’t 
 ~wock? Hold him till I return, 
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var Well, there was three of them from the 


Diplomatic end, three from the Army, headed 
by General Nolan and Major Strong, and 
three from the Navy. Aviation—we dident 
send any over, because in case something broke 
out at home we might need both of them, 
Well, they were all a fine bunch. There was 
two fine Rear Admirals—Admiral Hilary 
Jones and Admiral Andy Long. On account 
of it being rough we dident see much of them. 
But when it cleared off everybody thought we 
had stopped somewhere and picked two new 
customers. Then we had as the third member 
of the naval forces your old Skipper Captain 
Andrews of the old Republican Tug May- 
flower. He was amazed at the size of the 
ocean, said he thought the old Potomac was 
big down around the mouth, but that this had 
it beat. 

That was a splendid idea of yours, Mr. ~ 
President, giveing those fellows some sea 
service like this; and even if the conference 
don’t get anywhere, which it perhaps won't _ 
why this trip on the ocean will always be re- 
membered by these three jolly old Salts. 
Allan Delles and Dorsey Richardson were the 
other two candidates to help ae Dicie, Lea 
macy with Mr. Gibson. oa 
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Now you are sending these fellows over © 
there to talk about dissarming. Now just use 
your own judgement. Can you picture these 
Army and Navy fellows being enthusiastic 
for dissarming?e Can you see Andy and 

Hilary voting a Battleship out from under 
themselves? It’s a great move to passify the 
_passafists, but these are pretty smart old Birds 
and they know when those boats will come in 
handy, And General Nolan and Major 
Strong say if they give up anything it won’t 
be anything more than their Spurs. 

Just take your own case. Can you see your- © 
self attending a Conference to abolish or even 
cut down Presidents? You might attend for 
propaganda sake, but you can bet your last 
maple tree you wouldent cut yourself down 
any or abolish the office. Can you see me at- 


_, tending a Lesser Chewing Gum Conference? 
ie he reason I bring this up is because there is _ 
no use in us kidding ourselvs. It’s all right © 


‘to send Deligates and do a million and one 
_ things that the Public think amounts to some- 
‘thing, but between us we know the whole 
thing is a lot of Apple Sauce. It’s like, for 


instance, you meeting a Democrat and saying, 
_ “Tam glad to meet you.” Well, that has to 


ae be done. It is a custom. But of course, get 
Use eek} } ia 4 \ 
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right down to it, you are not glad to meet him 
at all. You are just human and wish there 
wasent such a thing. 

Well, I am going by Geneva and see this - 
thing. There will be 21 nations there, and 
outside of-England and France and America, 
the others will'take it serious. So I can just 
imagine the many quiet laughs those old Ad- 
mirals will get out of that thing when some- 
-body makes a speech about being no more 
Watscre 

Commander Hartley of the Leviathan took 
me up on the Bridge and all over and showed 
me this wonderful boat. Between he and 
Moore and Higgins and the Chief Engineer, 
they manipulate this whole thing, big as the 
state of Rhode Island, while it is rooting its 
way across the Atlantic. 


Here are some facts that might be of inter- — 


est to you, Mr. President, as you were up in 
Boston at the time, and as you were having so 
much trouble with the Policemen that I doubt 
if you heard just what the Leviathan was do- 
ing in the war. They transported hundreds — 
of thousands of our men across and never lost 
aone. They have taken as many as 12 thou- 


sand at a trip. They slept in relays—that is, __ 


/ 
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8-hour shifts. Each bunk was slept in by 
three different men, 8 hours each. I would 
have liked to see somebody dig me out of my 
bunk the other day at the end of 8 hours, war 
or no war. 

And there is something I bet you dident 
- know, Mr. President: The Leviathan is the 
only boat that crossed without Convoy. She 
went it alone. She was faster than any Con- 
voy and she figured on beating the Submarines 


~ by her speed and by taking a Zigzagging 


course. It’s a great Boat and we ought to be 
proud of it. Talk about service! They make — 
a sucker out of a Hotel. 

You ought to come over some time. It used 
to be quite a fad for the President to run over 
for the week-end. If you. decide to come, let 
me know and I will give you a letter to Billy 
the Head Steward. If you come on some of 


_ those French or other lines, you wouldent 


know what you were eating. Pancakes have. 
got some crazy name. The trip would be over , 
‘before you found out what they were. 
_ Lot of Kids on the boat, including Fanny 
Ward. But she dident have much fun. Her 
Grandparents were with her and they made 
her go to bed at nine every night. They were 
bringing her away from America, trying to 


y f 
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break up a case between her and Jackie 
Coogan. Marcus Loew and Lee Shubert, the 
two biggest theater Owners in America, were 
on the boat. They both said they wished you 
would go to the. Theatres more; that they 
thought it would have a good effect on the 
rest of the country. I told them a pass includ- 
ing Self and Party might have some effect on 
you. So if you get anything in the way of an 
Annie Oakley in the next few weeks you will 
know that I am working in your interest every 
minute. 

They publish a Newspaper on board that 
gives the amount murdered in Chicago every 
day. That and the ship’s mileage run about 
equal, 

Well, we got about in the middle of the 
ocean and the very thing happened that you 
and J had figured would happen, and that we 
talked about me fixing up in case it did hap- 
pen. Well, it did. The General Strike in 
England. We would get Radiograms from 
there every morning in the Papers and there 
was about 500 on there going to London, and 
they all switched and made arrangements to 
get off at Cherbourg, where we landed first. 
In fact the Captain got orders to have every-_ 
one get off there that possibly could. Every- 
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body said, “Where are you goingr” I told 
them I am going to London. ' Nothing is go- 
ing to change me. I am on a mission and I 
want to show that I am a Soldier in the service 
of my country just as much as if I had on a 
uniform. Ain’t that the thing they used to 
say? I think between you and I that it give 
a lot of men a chance to go to Paris whose 
wives had nly had ’em booked for Eng- 
land. 

Everybody is getting off at six o’clock in 
the morning. But I am going on to London 
regardless of danger, because when one de- 
votes themselvs to a cause, why, what is 
danger? I will follow lines in regard to 
_ strike that you suggest were so successful in 
_ Boston, and think that it will be only a few 
_ days till I have something to write you worth 


ye while. 


Good night. Hope they haven’t forced you 
too strong on that Farmer relief thing. That © 
_ seems to be about the only thing they have 
‘been able to corner you in. Watch it both 
ways, because both sides vote. 

_ We are just off France. I hear a noise. I 
think it’s the Franc dropping. 

ea: Your devoted accomplice, 
ey). COL. WILLIAM, ROGERS. 


7 
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\ London, British Empire, including Ireland. 
: : May 6, 1926. 


My Dear President: Owing to what they 
call lack of communication during the strike, 
I have been unable to reach you sooner with 
what I was doing. Now they say it was the 
strike that has slowed everything up over 
here, but personally I don’t think it was the 
strike at all. In fact I think things are run- 
ning faster. If I am not able to settle it, am 
going to propose for the good of the country 
that they keep it going, for I feel sure thafall — 
Americans appreciate the change, and fur- | 
thermore it gives an excuse.. You know, Eng- 
land never had an excuse before for not get- 
ting anything done, but now they can lay it 
onto the strike. It’s given them a topic. 
They never had a topic before. You know, 
they don’t have Prohibition over here. 

But I must get back to where I left off over 
in Cherbourg. I got up early that morning 
and bid ’em all good-by. Made Captain 
Andrews promise me personally that he would 


do nothing at the Naval Dissarmament about _ 


scrapping the Mayflower. So don’t worry 
about this suinmer. We will keep it till just 
before the Democrats get in the next time and — 
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scrap it then. Be a good joke on them, be- 
cause they kinder take to the water anyway. 

Another awful nice fellow on the boat was 
Garet Garrett. I think he does some Finan- 
cial writing for The Saturday Evening Post. 
I dident know before that The Post ever sent 
men anywhere. I thought their stuff was just 
sent in by local Corespondents. I don’t see 
how they could hardly afford to pay much, for 
it can’t make much. They only get a nickel 
for it and ‘it looks like there was that much — 
paper in it. ’Course it picks up a little out- 
sid@advertising, to get Ne mind off the read- 
_ ing, but that can’t bring ’em in much. But . 
he was traveling first class. 

Then the day I left New York I met this 
fellow Issac Moccasin, or Marcosin, or some- 
thing like that. He works for that Post outfit 
too. He gave me a lot of letters to prominent 
men who he had interviewed, and said 
they were still good friends of his. He spoke 

about you. I-don’t know how the name come 
up, in some roundabout way. He said he had 

interviewed about everybody, so maby that 
is how your name come up. He seemed very 
enthusiastic about getting me to go to Russia. 
_ He said he could get me in there; said they 
had been trying to get him back in there. He 


ie 
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said he wasent doing anything now; said there 
was no one big enough to interview. I sug- 
gested that he just sit around and wait till the 
football season opened and write again about 
College Professors’ salaries. 

Well, Captain Hartley and I brought the 
esiachon over to Southampton almost alone, 
Outside of some tugs that helped us dock and 
some men that helped unload and some busses 
and a train and some automobiles to take you 
_ to London, why, everybody in Fae was on 
strike. 

I dident go ashore till the next morning, 
and the American Express Co. had heard that . 
I was doing some work for you and that my 
mission was official, so they had a big closed 
. car there for me and my son, who is traveling 
as my Interpreter in England. 


It’s about 80 miles through the most beauti- 


ful Country you ever saw up to London; every 
field planted and.plowed and raising some- 
thing... And by the way there is no Farm re- 


lief problem over here. This is only a sug- 


gestion and I doubt if it could be carried out, 
but I think some work on those Farms over — 
home wouldent be a bad solution to their 


problem. These fellows looked like they had 


solved their Farm problems by working on — 
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them. I won’t be certain, but I think that’s 
it. 

You see, they have figured out the Jimson 
‘weeds and Cockleburs and Sunflowers and all 
kinds of weeds take up as much room and as 
‘much nourishment out of the ground as wheat 
or oats do, so they just don’t raise them. They 
will pull ’em out with their hands if they have 
too. The trouble with our farmers is that 
they raise too many things they can’t sell. 
These only raise what'they plant there to 
‘raise. But they ought to raise more over here; 
they have more time. They don’t drive to 
town till they drive in to sell something. 
Gloria Swanson proving that virtue will tri- 
umph in the end is taken as a matter of fact. 
They don’t have to go every night to see it 
proved. Leaving the field and going tq a 


_ Lions’ Luncheon is another thing they have 
never figured as an actual farmers’ accomp- 


_ lishment toward less: weeds and more Por- 
if fidge. Oa 
Gepast imagine! I was in a Farmer’s house 
Wi tide and he and his family had a Book instead 
o Of a Radio. These are just little suggestions 
when the Farm relief Associations wakes you 
that might not be amiss to you every morning 
“ap. | Of course one thing that makes for econ- 
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omy over here that you have to reckon with 
over there is the Garage question. Their car 
and their wagon here is generally under the 
same shed, even if it’s only big enough to hold 
one. . | 

All along the road there was Soldiers and 
Armored Trucks. I thought at first on ac- 
count of me being on unofficial business that 
' I was being convoyed. But they had been 
put there to keep order. So the strikers and 
the Soldiers were al! sitting around chatting 
and having Lunch together. Mind you, there 
was five million men out on strike out of a 
total Population of fifty million. We drove 
clear into London and never saw one bit of 
excitement. Everything that is running is 
only about at one sth of its regular strength. 
Not a Newspaper. Just a little double sheet 
that looked like it had been printed on a 
Typewriter. Looked about like the Congres- . 
sional Record on a day when they retire early. 

London, May 12, 1926. 

When I’d been in London a while I said to” 
myself, I got to do or see something or I will 
bust. I says I will go into the House of Com- 
mons—or Parliament, rather. I have seen it . 
now and I prefer calling it the House of Com- 
mons. Well, as I say, I had a terrible lot of 
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letters from everybody but you, and you know 
one of the beautiful parts of our friendship 
and understanding with each other is that we 
seem to know without all the ordinary connec- 
‘tion that others would have. But it’s just per- 
fect coérdination between us. 

I started to see about getting into this House 
of Commons, and after getting into associa- 
tion with even the head of the Associated 
Press, he said, “Why, Lord, I can’t get in 
there myself!” So I was advised to go to the 
foreign Press office to a Sir Somebody-or- 
other. Well, I sent in my name and the fel- 
- low come back and said, “He will see you 
presently.” I then waited about an hour. 

When Sir finally come out, I said “Strike 
is on here, ain’t it?” Well, that one was lost 
on the Sir, and I had thought it was pretty 
_ good. It was the best one I could think of in 
‘a hour’s time. Well, he took me over to 
another man and I showed him my Press cre- 
-dentials, where I was writing for the Clare- 
more Progress, of Claremore, Oklahoma. 
The minute they saw that they not only gave 
me the pass but asked all about Claremore; 
said they had always been interested in the 
_ marvelous development of the town, and that 

. 
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it had often been suggested that they send men. 
from London to study our method of running 
the town. 

You see, I knew I would have to wait and — 
delay with this first man when I found out he 
was a Sir. Now afterwards I mixed with 
Lords and even the Prince, but these Sirs are 
the toughest birds there are to get to, You 
see, Sir is about the lowest form of Title there 
is. It’s the Ford of Titles, it’s just like it is 
over home—if you want anybody, find the 
owner. Be leery of Secretaries and Vice 
Presidents of Business concerns, . They are 
like the Sirs. It’s their first importance. I 
can go talk to Henry Ford, but I would hate 
to have to do it through his Secretary. 

Well, after I got my pass I started in to try — 
and get in the Gallery. Say, I wish you could — 
see the amount of Policemen and people that 
had to Vesay that document. I just thought 
shades of Jim Preston in our Press Gallery — 
in the Senate. Why, he has to go out and — 
draft fellows to go in and listen to our gang. — 
A pass? Why, over home we will give you a 
meal if you will go in and listen. And as for 
Policemen, there is only one on duty in that 
whole end of Washington. If you are going | 
to have a lot of Policemen drowns) how | aS 
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the Bootleggers going to get in—without 
splitting? 
I just said to myself, this Commons better 
be good after I have wasted this day on it and 
‘ain't it yet. If there was five million men on 
strike, there was five million others working, 
trying to keep you out of the house of Com- 
mons. The last guy had a dress suit on at 2:30 
in the afternoon, and I had always been led 
to believe that Englishmen knew how to dress. 
‘I thought my goodness if he had a dress suit 
on now, I guess if they hold a night session 
| he will have on Pajamas. He planted me in 
what was known as the Foreign Press depart- 
ment. It was a good seat to see anything, if 
_ there had been anything to see. 
_ Well, they met, and a man who was just 
| engaged for that business prayed. He inci- 
; dentally mentioned the King more than he did 
the subjects. That struck me as kinder odd, 
* because from what I had seen of the King mn 
_ the house he was living in, and what I had 
: ‘seen of the subjects, I, thought the King was 
doing pretty well, and dident particularly 
need any help. At least, to be fair, I thought 
a the Subjects should have an even freak. 
- But I am not one to go around criticizing 
eine connected with religion. If you 
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knew enough to keep out of the Klan fight, I 
certainly ought to know enough to not mix 
up in any of England’s religious prayers. I 
am not the fellow to go toa Country and then 
start criticizing it from our angle at home. 
“You have to look at a thing through their eyes 
to be fair. 

Now over in the House of: leat it is differ- 
ent. They have an outsider come in there 
every day and pray for them. One man 
couldent do enough. praying for them. But 
it can’t just be the ordinary Preacher. He 
must be an Archibishop. You have to have 
had a lot of praying. experience to know just 
what their wants and needs are. The day I 
was in their Joint, why Archibishop of Can- 
terburry prayed for them. It was at a par- 
ticularly momentous time and they needed 
some mighty pretty praying, so they called in 
the best there is in all of England. And the 
funny part about it to any of you nonbelievers — 
is that in three more days the strike was set- 
tled. So I am going to suggest him for the 
Democrats just before the next election. They 
could bring him over on some other mission — 
so it wouldent ‘just look too obvious, They 
could make this Democratic want Rises 
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kinder look like a side line. The only thing 
is if he enumerated all the Democrats’ needs 
he would be kept out of London too long. 
But it’s not of the House of Lords that I 
am talking to you now; it is of the House of 
Commons. Well, this Commons dident lose ~ 
any time about getting down to the strike. If 
it had been over home and a strike had been 
on all over the Country, they would have met 
and argued Prohibition. Finally Lloyd 
George got up. He belongs to what is called 
the Liberal Party, whose standing is now 
about what the Populist Party is in America. 
I sho was glad to be there and hear him. He 


. Was criticizing the Paper. 


You see, when the strike started, the Gov- 
ernment put out this one little paper. This 
Archbishop of Canteburry had offered a 
means of settling the strike, but the paper 
dident use it. The Government dident want 
to make any surrender of any kind. Well, the 
- Union Party on the other side—they are what 
the Republicans are, if'they all stuck together 
over home—they got to hooting and riding 
Lloyd George. Well, that dident seem hardly 
right tome. Here was a man that had brought 
them through the most critical times in their 
History as Prime Minister, and now they 
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rode him just because he happened to degen- 
erate into a common Member of Parliament— 


They are rude in the Commons—they holler at each other and 
interrupt and yell. 


M. P.—that’s about like you, Mr. coal, 
being in Congress after you had been all ace 
years in the White House. i ‘fauaeied 
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Now, as I say, I dident like that. That was 
the only thing I saw in the English that I 
dident like. The man felt bad enough by hav- 
ing to belong to the house of Commons, much 
less them trying to rub it in on him. Just 
picture yourself sitting up there between Blan- 
ton and Upshaw and you will realize about 
how I felt about Lloyd George that afternoon. 
He dident like it either. He was talking and 
somebody hollered out, “What Party are you 
doing this talk for?” You see, there is also a 
Labor Party in there, too, who were in favor 
_of the strike, because they wasent doing any- 
thing themselves, so five million more men 
joining them dident mean anything. 

Lloyd George said, “I am doing it for no 
‘party. I am doing it as a British Citizen, and 
I think I have done enough for this Country 
to command some respect.” 

Say, Boss, he knocked ’em for a voting booth 


. with that. They listened to him till he got 


through. You see, it was just like it is over 


home. It was such a/novelty to hear a man be 


a for his Country instead of his party that it 


if "was a novelty. Lloyd George showed some 
t apie the old-time fire that they say used to make 


em all maine sticks out of the water for him. 
Fhe just let °em know that he knew it was al- 
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most a disgrace to be in there with them in 
Parliament, but that he deserved something 
- better anyway. 

Well, about this time up in the Gallery a — 
couple of young:Guys come climbing over 
everybody, stepping over seats, and planted 
themselves right down in the middle of the 
front row. I thought, “My Lord, is Yale 
turned out?” Finally everybody was craning — 
their neck to see, and these two turned to speak 
to each other, and who do you think one of 
them was? Not a soul that amounted to any- 
thing but the Prince of Wales. ‘I thought, 
shades of Long Island and no sleep all sum- 
mer, if that ain’t the Kid himself! He was 
about three or four rows in front of me. 

But to make sure that it wasent my eyesight 
and not the lack of Prohibition, I said to 
someone sitting in close proximity—that 
means not far away, in English—‘‘Who’s the 
two youths that have just crashed the gate?” 

He answered me out loud, but pitied me 
internally: “That's the Prince of Wales.” 
I then asked, for when ignorance gets started 
it has no bounds, “Who’s the Boy friend with 
hime” 

‘“That’s the Duke of York.” 

I said, “Is that all it is? I thought they 
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were particular over here in England who 

_ the Prince run around with.” 

Well, all I got for that gag was a hard look. 
I felt like hurdling right over these few rows 
and asking the Prince if he ever remembered 
a Country called America. Then I happened 
to think of all those Policemen, and, having 
just seen the Tower of London and where they 
beheaded people that just tipped their hat at 
_ a wrong angle to a King, I said to myself, 
_ “Willie, be calm or the U. S. will lose one 
of their annual annoyances.” I wasent afraid 
of him. I knew he would be all right. But 
I have seen Guys get practically exterminated 
before someone is able to explain. 

When I finally got my eyes off the Prince 
why, Winston Churchill was answering Lloyd 
George. It seems that he is what they call the 
Home Secretary and was responsible for this 
little E-flat Pamphlet that the Government 
had been putting out under the humorous 
name of a Newspaper. He explained to Lloyd 
George that it was, very hard, as some con- 
nected with the paper had never been in a 
Newspaper office before, and some Laborite 
/hollered out, “Including the Editor.” That — 
was what I would call a real Nifty, and, say, 
it went over with a bang. Any time you think 
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these English haven’t any humor you are 
cuckoo. You see, Winston was the Editor, and 
that kinder halted him a few seconds. The 
Prince laughed. Even you would have had 
to laugh at that, Mr. President. ’ 

Finally somebody with no reputation got 
to making a speech and it was just like over 
home—everybody walked out. ‘The Prince 
left so fast I thought there was a dance an- 
nounced somewhere. Well, down among 
these 600 men was one lone woman, the first 
one ever to sit in this great body of Lawmak- 
ers. And here she was American Born and 
Raised. There she sit in the most modest lit- 
tle black dress with just a little white about 
the collar. I saw her write a note and in a 
few minuees I saw her at the side of our Gal- 
lery and was handing the Note along the 
front row and it was for the Prince. | 

Well, when I saw that happen I thought I 
meander what could be between those two. She 
is much older and a married woman with a 
large family..,Then that reminded me of 
something. Thad among all my gripful of 
letters one from Mrs. Astor’s Sister and 
Brother-in-law in New York, Mrs. Chas. 
Dana Gibson. You know, they were the fa- 


mous Langhorne Sisters of Virginia, all beau- 
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tiful and accomplished. Well, they all did 
wonderful in marriage. Even the one that 
married Charles Dana Gibson dident do so 
~ bad at that. He has more humor and more 
money than any Artist that ever ~ Pic- 
ture. And Mrs. Gibson, I remember the last 
time I saw her I tried to assist her at a big 
Luncheon to try and get people to adopt more 
babies. The Luncheon was a failure as far as 
I was concerned. I offered three little heathen 
if anyone would take them, and didn’t get rid 
of a one of them. You can always get rid 
of children easier if the people don’t know 
who the Parents are better than if they do. 

I went down below and sent this letter in to 
Mrs. Astor. That took one hour and a half 
and 1 pound, 3 shillings and 6 pence. But 
the letter was so informal and it was written 


_ as though you really wanted the people that 


you were introducing to meet. Say, she come | 
-a-bursting down one of those old stately halls 


ee Oe Jurisprudence and made me feel like my 


pieces had not been in vain. 

___ She heard me talk, and the first word was, 
i: “Boy, where did you get that Nigger dialeete 
| It sho sounds like home to me.” | 

A Well, she was no more Lady Astor—or what 
a her title really is is Vicountess—that’s better 
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than a Lady—she was just Mrs. Astor to me, 
and she would be to any American that ever 
met her. My goodness, what a relief to meet 
somebody that was natural and just themselves 
again! She had a position, but she dident feel 
called upon to uphold it every minute. She 
seemed to think that it would get along with- 
out her defending it every second. Some Lady 
was there dragging her off to talk to a big 
bunch of Sailors. She said, “Come on with 
me. You ain’t doing anything.” Well, she 
certainly had it right—I wasent doing any- 
thing, especially if she wanted anything done. 
On the way down, she said, “I don’t know 
what to do for these boys. Say, can’t you say 
something to them? Can you talk to people?” 

So you see I had no reputation that had pre- 
ceded me. She was nice to me just because I 
was an American. She might even have took 
me fora Senator. She is just that nice that she 
would be liable to treat one of them civilly. 

I said, “Anything to please you. I will try 
and speak a few words in hee although I 
may faint.” . 

Well, say, I am not kidding you. I had a 
tough time following her on that program. 


She kidded the boys and told ’em jokes and ~ 


she was a riot with them. She dident have to 
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go to England to get in Politics. She could 
have stayed right in Virginia and Carter Glass 
would have been running his Newspaper in 
Lynchburg, for she would have been the Sen- 
ioress Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. What a team her and Alice Long- 
worth are when it comes really to savying poli- 
tics. 

Well, I unlimbered a lot of old Sailor jokes. 
All I had to do was to change them from the 
American to the English Navy, which dident 
take any great amount of intelligence. Well, 
the boys were great, and if I had gone that 
good in some of my Lecture Towns this last 
year I might have got a return date. Well, 
then nothing would do but I must tell Mem- 
bers of Parliament and a lot of her friends all 
these Political wheezes. I want to tell you 
what all happened in the next few days, how 
these English people acted through all this 
trouble. Honest you wouldent think a people 
- could be so cool. From the time it started to 
the time I ended it, as per your instructions, 
there was not a shot fired. Think of that! 

Say, I would have liked to brought 10 Chi- 
cago Taxi Drivers over here and showed them 
_ astrike! London would have thought the late 
_ ‘War was on again. They are a great people in 
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a crisis, these English. It would have been 
worth for an ad all the strike cost them if the 
rest of the world could have been there and 
seen it. There was no such thing as a strike 
breaker as we know them. Everybody just 
pitched in and carried on the work. Every 
private car going along was at your disposal if 
you were going some place, at no cost at all. 
Colleges like Oxford and Cambridge 
turned out and they did police duty or run 
engines on the railroads or drove busses. I 
think even the Lords took up some useful oc- 
cupation. And here to me, Mr. President, 
was the greatest thing of all: Not a striker ever 
did a thing to interfere with any of them even 
if they were trying to do the strikers’ old jobs. 
The House of Commons and the Americans 
there were the only unruly ones. They are 
rude in the Commons. They holler at each 
other and interrupt and yell. That’s the only. 
ungentlemanly conduct I saw in all England 
during the strike. Oh, yes, and the house of 
Lords. I will have to tell you about that later. — 
They dident even know the strike was on at 
all, it was so far removed from them, When 
it was over, there was no jubilation or holler- — 


ing. It was just as quiet and calm as it had 


been during it. I was in the House of Parlia~ 
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ment when the Premier announced that it had 
been settled. 

You know, along with this business of set- 
tling everything over here, I have to have 
some recreation, so I am going out and see 
something. There is a lot of wonderful new 
Shows here—Is Zat So? which by the way is a 
riot; No, No, Nanette, Mercenary Mary, Kid 
Boots, Student Prince, Lady Be Good. I just 
wish we had Abie’s Irish. Rose here to make 
me feel perfectly at home. They say there is 
one of those Companies of it coming over here 
next year just as soon as their run is over at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Paul Whiteman is over, and so is Fritz 
- Kreisler. Funny to have two fiddle players 
here at once, ain’t it? But that is just the way 
_ they do things. Even run their traffic the 
wrong way. No wonder they are always hav- 
ing trouble. Look at us! We can’t run ours 
and we make ’em turn out for each other the 

_ right way. ; 
_ There is only one way they could ever have 
made this strike a success from a transporta- 
_ tion standpoint and that is if they had just 
Punctured the Bicycles. That would have 
_ stopped traffic dead. 
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Havent heard from you after cabling you 
Collect about stopping strike. Where will I 
go for the next bit of work? Poland has got 
a home-talent war on. Will I go stop that or 
just let ’em wear themselvs out? I heard 


If they had just punctured the bicycles, that would have miei 
traffic dead. 


Paderwriski played the Piano while oe 
burned. 
Well, I will stop. If this seems long and — 
tiresome and nonsensical to you, why, never 
mind reading it. Just introduce it into Con- 
gress as a Bill and they will pass it. 
Your devoted servant, Bs 
Cou. WILLIAM ROGERS, — 
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P.S. If you help the Farmer, remember 
what I tell you. Be careful at who’s expense 
you help him. 


London, May 13th. 
My ae President: Say, I told them 
about you over here. During all this calm 
and no excitement, everybody asked me, “How 
- would you Americans take this if it were hap- 
pening over there?” 
‘So I just told them: ‘“‘We would have all 


been cuckoo and crazy and shooting and riot- 


ing, and everybody up in the air—all but one 
man. He would have been just like your/ 
House of Lords. He might every few days 
ask, ‘Is the strike over yet?’ But he would 
‘have been the sole individual that would have 
- not turned a hair.” | 
- Then they all would ask, “Who is this re- 


Ws markable man that you speak of?” _ 


Se beep 


I remarked, ‘Calvin Coolidge.” — 
~ I wish'you had been there. It was just your | 
"kind of stuff. Oh, yes, I met Houghten, our 

Ambassador, at a Dinner Party at Mrs. As- 


 tor’s. Sat next to him. I will write you later 
re and in more confidential terms just how, he is 
Saat making out over here. Don’t think there ig 


any need for a change of men here now. If 
PBN ab) ct n 
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Kellogg should decide to get out, I think this 
fellow would be the man to put in there. You 
know, we have always used this court of St. 
James’s as a kind of a springboard to dive 
from into the Secretary of Stateship, and from 
there to oblivion. I am watching him, and 

believe I can get Borah to O.K. him when the 
' time comes. 

I will go and see if London Bridge is fall- 
ing down. I have heard somewhere that it 
was. ; 

Yours as ever, 


eR 


P.S. Watch the farmers. They are tricky. 


Lonpon, May 16, ’26. 
My Dear President: I was going to write. 
you sooner, but after being here a week or — 
more I commence to get just like the British. 
You must always say British. If you say Eng- 
lish, why, Ireland, Wales, Scotland and the 
dominion provinces won t like it. So it's al- 
ways The British. 
The strike was carried on something like 
‘this: Some government man would approach ~ 
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a man and ask, “Could I get you to drive a 
Tram for us? We are really in great distress 
at not being able to perambulate.” 

“No, sir, I can’t drive it for you; I am on 
strike. I am a Tram driver by profession. 
However, I should be very glad to assist you if 


“No sir, I can’t drive for you; I am on strike.” 


it’s not presuming too much on your short ac- 

- quaintance. I will see who I can find that is 

“not on strike and send them around to you.” 

“Well, that’s very hice of you, old chap. 

It’s deucedly awkward to have to approach a 

strange man and ask him to assist you without 

at least a previous introduction. But on learn- 

_ ing that you were a striker I knew that you 
would be in sympathy with my position and. 
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do all you can to assist me in this awfully em- 
barrassing position of having to ask a perfect 
stranger for aid. Here is my Card. I don’t 
like to hasten you, but I should be very much 
obliged if you would get me the man as quickly | 
as he is procurable. Beastly old Tram and 
everything; looks awfully unsightly just stand- 

ing there not doing anything.” : 

“T shall have a man there in ’alf a mo’, 
gove’nor, I shall even tell him ’ow to run the 
blooming thing if he ’appens to be a college 
man and don’t know anything sir.” 

The whole thing from both sides was han- 
died like a well-organized Funeral, by an old 
well-established Undertaker. There wasenta | 
hitch. The Undertaker, in the guise of the 
Government, just slipped on the old white 
gloves and strolled casually through the entire 
procession. The Strikers, in the guise of the 
corpse, dident make a kick of a holler. He — 
was just there to furnish the cause; he wasent 
there to change British procedure even in 
strikes. 

The thing got on my nerves so that, although : 
Tam not a man that particularly craves excite- 
ment, I wished they would drop the Corpse, 
or that he would suddenly come to life and 
kick out the top of the glass or something — eS 


a 
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anything for a change. But He dident and 

they dident. Everything went just as sched- 
uled. 3 , 

' I just thought as I watched this day after 

day, Oh, if two dogs would only fight! And 

/ mind you, Mr. President, I am not a man that 

likes Dog fights. I love dogs and I hate to see 

em fight each other. But if a man had put 

on a Dog fight and charged admission, he 

* ‘would have had every American in London 

there, including the entire Humane Society, 

just for one teeny speck of excitement. I wish — 

I could have mustered up a little more nerve. 

- I would have busted somebody in the jaw just 

to see what would have happened. Not that I 

had it in for anybody or either side, but you 

can only stand so much. 

But if you are going to do a strike over 

_ home you either do it or don’t do it; don’t ad- 

_ vertise it and then not go through with it. If 


_ you Bill anything as such in the papers over — 


_ there you gotto putiton. So all I blame Eng- 
land for was the Billing. It should have beer 
called A Temporary Cesession of Employ- 
ment without Monetary Consideration for an 
_ Indefinite Period, Without Animosity or Hos- 
~ tile: Design. ; 
Now with that kind of advertising no one 
vial 
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would have had a speck of complaint. That 
would have covered the case thoroughly. But 
a Strike! My Lord, it wasent even in three 
feet of the Plate. Not even'a Cockeyed Amer- 
ican League Umpire could have called that a 
strike. I saw a crowd assembled and I rushed 
over to see what the excitement was all about, 
and it was two Strikers helping a Strikebreaker 
fix a puncture on a Bus. 

The only excitement caused was by a young 
fellow who had volunteered to run a train as 
Engineer. He got it out to a Station and 
couldent get it started again. Finally, as all 
the passengers were in their seats waiting, he 
come back along the coaches and hollered out, 
“Ts there anybody here knows anything about 
an Engine?” Boy, he emptied that train right 
then when they found he was the one running 


ats 


You see, the hard thing in this whole strike, 
from an American standpoint, is to look at an 
Englishman and judge from the way he is 
working whether he is on Strike or not. Now 
you take Tea time, for instance. There is not 
an American that wouldene say England is on 
strike. But they wouldent be at all; it would 


| only be Tea time. That is why the strike. 


looked so small. There was only five million 
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out on it, but at Tea time there is 51,683,423 
on strike. You see, that is why it is so hard 
to excite people that are used to that much 
leisure every day, anyway, whether there is a 
Strike or not. 

And by the way, Mr. President, who owns 
Coal mines anyway? There is always trouble 
in the coal mines, both over home and here, 
and nobody knows who the Coal Mine Owners 
are. In any other Industry we all know who 
owns it and we know that he will go out and 
deal with his men. For instance, the Auto- 
mobile. If there was a strike in that whole 
Industry, we would know that Henry Ford 
and Irskine and Willys and all of them would 
go to the workers and lay their cards on the 
Table and show them just what they were 
making and what they were able to pay, and it 
- would never get any further. They could set- 
tle it, and we would look to them to settle it, 
and blame them if they dident. 

But the Coal owners—nobody knows who 
_ they are, and why they can’t go and deal with 
the men that work for them, and fix them so 
they will have confidence in the owners like 
other lines of work have in the men they work 
tory The Miners can’t be wrong all the time. 
| ih fact their \ nee don’t prove that they are a 
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_ lot of Plutocrats. So let’s find the mine owner 
in both countries and see just what type of 
man he is, and who he is. Nobody should be 
allowed to employ labor that can’t deal with 
them Personally.: So kindly take this up at 
the next Cabinet meeting and see what we can 
do about it. 

I believe there are thousands of people over 
home and perhaps in England that would be 
just like me. I would like to know who these 
mythical people are, the Mine Owners. 

I bet Charley Schwab or dozens of other 
men they have either in America or England 
could take their Coal Business, the whole 
thing, and in six months have the men work- 
ing the mines and offering to Caddie for him 
for nothing. Maybe they would be getting 
only a dollar a day, but they would feel that 
they were getting every cent the Coal Business 
could afford to pay them. We have spent 
twenty years blaming the Miners, so let’s find 
out who these Owners are and look them over 
and see if they are all Cannonized. 

Well, I must close. Here comes the Post- 


man. I want to see his funny Cap. HopeI 


hear from you on what is doing on your end. I 
only hope you have done as well there as I 
have been able,to do here. If Ido say it my- _ 
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self, I have handled Lloyd George admirably 
during this trouble over here. Can you say 
as much for Borah? Well good-by for the 
present. 

. Your devoted manservant. 


W. R. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

LONDON, May 17m ‘Don’t put too much 
faith in rumor,that peasants of Middle West 
will defeat you. 

They change with the wheat crops, and neu 
mere. two to go, 

peers pati tically, 
° WILLROG. 


Tower of London, London. 
; mane May 17, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I been hearing rumblings of rumors now. 

_ Just how is things breaking over there any- 

way? Some papers we get over here say 

you are sorter skidding on the turns and they 

look for you to throw a tire in the home 
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stretch. Other papers of opposite form of 
public insanity claim that it is just a little 
natural reaction setting in, that a man can’t 
go on high every minute; that he has fo sorter 
slow up and look back every once in a while 
to see if anybody is getting * close to him. 
Course, there has been a lot of races lost by 
oiine back at the wrong time. 

They claim that the farmers are kinder los- 
ing confidence in yotr: helping them out. 
Well, you are pretty..wise; you know there 
-ain’t many Farmers.: “There is an awful lot 
of people farming: but if +1878 only the 
FARMERS that are’ against you, why, you 
haven’t lost much strength. You got to do 
more ‘than just fois ay aus conte to be a 
Farmer. 

Then again you me: to eG oe it’s a long 
time till the fall of ’28:. A couple of good — 
crops and any fair luck working along the 
line of supply and demand, and you will cap- 
ture the Farmers back again. .You know rain 
in Iowa, an Epidemic of Appendicitis among 
the Pallweevil, or fallen arches on the Chinch 
Bugs, all play just as big a part in the na- 
tional career of a man as his executive ability 
does. 

You give me a few showers just when I 
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need them most and let me have the privilege 
of awarding them around among the doubt- 
ful states as I see best; let a certain demand 

» for steel crop up which I didn’t even know 
was going to crop; let the Argentine and 
Russia have a wheat failure; let the foot and 
mouth disease hit every country out west of 
the Mississippi; let, as I say, all these things. 
happen over which I have no direct control, 
and have even me in there as President, and 
I will be reelected by such a large majority 
~ that I-won’t even take the pains to talk to 
you over the rodeo. 

Give me all those things for 10 years in 
succession with me as President and I will 
give Lincoln a run for his laurels, even if 
I can’t spell cat, and eat with my knife, and 
don’t know a tariff bill from a Tee Bone 
Steak. 

Being great as President is not a matter of 

_ farsightedness; it’s just a question of the 
weather, not only in your own Country but 
in a een others. It’s the elements that 
make you great or that break you. If the 
Lord twants to curse about a dozen other 
Nations that produce the same thing we do, 
why then you are in for a re-nomination. If 
we are picked out as the goat that year and 

fe 


} 
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are to be reprimanded, why, you might be 
Solomon himself occupying the White House 
and on March the fourth you would be asked 
to “call in a public conveyance and remove 
any personal belongings that you may have 
accumulated.” So it’s sorter like a World 
Series—you got to have the breaks. 
Everybody figures Politics according to 
what they have accumulated during the last 
year. Mayby they havent earned as much 
as they did a few years ago, because they 
haven’t worked ‘near as hard, but all they 
look at is the old balance sheet and if it’s 
in the RED why his Honor the President is 
in the alley as far as they are concerned. It 
takes about 20 or 30 years to really tell 
whether any President really had anything 
with him beside Sunshine and Showers. We 
have to look over your achievements in view 
of what they have to do with the future, of 
course, bad advice will ruin you just about 
as quick as total Earthquake all over the land 
would, if you are trying to be elected and 
then listen to a typical Politician or a bunch of 
them (for there is nothing as short sighted as 
_ a Politician unless it is a delegation of them.) 
Well, if you are going to pay any attention 
‘to Politicians during your administration you 
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can just right away imagine yourself being 
referred to as “Ex-President Jasbo.” They, 
I really think, can ruin you quicker than un- 
seasonable weather. 
Now, your personal habits, your looks, your 
dress, whether you are a good fellow or not 
with the boys, the old assumed Rotary or 
Kiwanis Spirit, why that don’t mean a thing. 
You can shut up and never say a word for 
the entire four years; you can go out and 
talk everybody deaf, dumb and blind; you 
can be a teetotaller; you can have a drink 
whenever you like—in all ‘these things and 
a million others you can be either on one 
side or the other and it won’t make the least 
~ bit of difference in the world, if the Country 
thas enjoyed prosperity, over ninety percent 
_ of which you had no personal control. 
Every Guy just looks in his pockets and 
then votes, and the funny part of it is it’s 
the last year that is the one that counts. You 
can have three bad ones and then wind up 


- with everybody having money, and you will 


win so far you needn’t even stay up to hear 


_ the returns. You can go to bed at 10.30, On 


S, the other hand you can get a great break and | 
give them a great first three years of your in- 
aS cumbency and aon ie. last or election year 


} 
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flop on account of a drouth and you will be 
beat so far they will think you was running as 
a Wet. 

So that’s how much all these write-ups and 
Editorials amount to. They Haven’t got any 
more to do with conditions in November ’28 
than Idaho has advising Borah. 

In Politics, as well as in anything else and 
even more so, you have to sorter bet or play 
on a man’s luck. Take Golf, for instance. 
Hagen they will tell you can’t play as good 
a game as Bobby. But you let there be a few 
hundred beans in a bag that has been wagered 
on the outcome and Hagen will make the 
last 10 holes in ONE each. Now they may 
think they can outgeneral you but let them 
* look up your record and they are going to 
have a tough time out lucking you. 

That guy, Smith, is another guy that car- 
ries Horseshoes where poor Bryan never had 
anything on his person but Peacock feathers. 

Now, mind you; I am granting all of you 
the same ability. But it’s the four leaf clover 
that brings home the bacon.) So don’t pay 
any too much attention to anything till I get 
there, and confer with you personally. They 
say you must have the tide with you to swim 
the Channel. Well, you certainly have to 
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have the weather with you to keep on being 
President. 
Good wishes for many more happy returns 
-_ of Innaugarations, 
. ‘Your “Dug-out” in Europe, 
WILL. 


Special Cable ‘ 


CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: ® 
LONDON, May 18.—You can pick an Ameri- ~ 
can bootlegger out of a crowd of Americans 
every time. He will be the one that is sober. 
Yours temperately, 


WILLROG. 


WHITE House, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘May 8, ’26. 
- WILLROG, Savoy Hotel, London. 
[Secret code name. for Will Rogers] 
My Dear Will 


RE BE I a ee ee ee eee eee ee Pa 


Yours truly, 
| The PRESIDEN. 
[code name for President] 
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LONDON, May 18, ’26. 

My Dear President: Yours received and 
contents noted. You don’t know how glad I 
was to receive your newsy letter. It certainly 
did feel good to have all the news of the Old 
Country again. Your letter made me feel like 
I was right there and hearing you say all those 
things, and it really made me homesick. You 
don’t know how I appreciate you taking the 
time off from all your many busy chats you 
have with everybody over there to tell me all 
these little trifling details like you did. 

After meeting Mrs. Astor, as I told you 


about in a previous communication, and play- 


ing the show for the Sailors with her, why, 
she wanted me to give my idea of the way the 
strike should be settled to a lot of her friends 


and fellow M.P.’s. This is not meant for 


Mounted Policemen, as you would naturally 
interpret it, but it’s for Members of Parlia- 
ment. To be a Mounted Policeman you have 
to ‘stand a very rigid examination both men- 
tally and Physically, and serve a very rigid 
aprenticeship for the position; while with the 
other M.P.’s there is no requirement. nes- 


sasary. Well, she gave a Dinner in the House _ 
of Parliament and was good enough to have — 
me come and meet several of the Leaders, _ 


sei ee 
eee Ce 
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She said, “Your plan of settlement will cheer 
themup. Weare in the midst of this horrible 
_ strike and everybody feels depressed.” 

Well, personally, I could see no more de- 
pression on their faces than had ever been 
there in any of my other visits to England. 
She was, generous sou! that she is, trying to 
lay this depression—or suppression rather—on 
- the strike, while I knew that it was the breed- 
ing. It was the outcome of generations. It 
wasent the strike was doing it; it was Nature. 

Well, we had an awful nice Dinner; and 
when I tell you, Mr. President, that there was 
. several glasses to every plate, and not a speck 
of water nerer than the Thames, it suggests 
_ what is being done right under the very house- 
top of that great Law-making Body. Why,’ 
you would have thought a bunch of Senators 
were in a private room of a Washington hotel 
instead of right out in the open in the House / 
of Parliament. And here was men like these 
is in charge of the destinies of a great Nation, 
- including Ireland and Scotland. 

But I am tickled to tell all our Dry friends 
over home that /Mrs. Astor personally is an 


Wie ardent Prohibitionist; and when she saw me 


| Tefuse a a drink that was so oe that the 


Biv 
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waiter had to wrap it up in a towel to keep it 
from blowing up, why, it seemed to please her 
very much. Then I pulled the thing that is 
an unforgivable sin in England or Europe— 


Nothing disrupts a well-organized dinner outside of Amer- 
ica as much as to have some Bonehead ask for a glass of 
water. 


1 asked for water. Well, that is just like ask- 
ing for Prewar Beer over home. They have 

everything else, but nothing dissrupts a well- 
organized Dinner outside America as much 
as to have some Bonehead ask for a glass a 
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water. It is just used for raining puters / 


every day in England. 

“Well, Mrs. Astor thinks that Prohibition 
has been a big thing toward American present- 
day prosperity, and I met no one in England 
who I value their opinion any more on any 
subject than this same American woman. But 
she is broad-minded enough to not try to rem- 
edy the country single-handed. 

Well, now these M. P. fellows there in the 
room at the dinner, they were just about like 
a bunch of old Nesters elected to congregate 
at Oklahoma City, or Austin, or Bismarck, 
every two years. They were just about like 
those old Birds over home. They were just 
- spending this term trying to get back the next. 
‘The welfare of the country generally felt a 
little heavier around there November fourth. 
But I liked them and I like those over home. 
We cuss ’em and we joke about ’em, but they 
are all good fellows at heart; and if they 
_ wasent in that, why, they would be doing some- 
thing else against us that might be worse. 

; There was another outsider at the Dinner 

; fides me that Mrs, Astor told me she wanted 

_ especially for me to meet, and she sit him right 

by me, and what a wrondevent little man he is, — 

and meeting him will always reffain one of 
oy 


y Y 
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the high spots in my memory. It was Sir 
James Barrie. I think he is a Syndicate 
writer, or Strip Cartoonist, or Paragrapher, 
or something like that. I think he had a Car- 
toon running called Peter Pan, and a little 
Comedy Character called the Little Minister. 
They were afterwards made into Books. 

Well, we had a great time. Now can you 
imagine me sitting down beside Sir James 
Barrie? Stop here and laugh at the idea of it. 
I did when I saw it, so you have nothing on 
me. 

He said, “Are you a Writer?” 

Well, that did bring the big Guffaw. I had 
to bust right out at that. He was such a nice 
and pleasant little man that I wanted to be 
honest with him and tell himno. Then I hap- 
pened to think of the three typewriters I had 
worn out, and I wasent going to give up with- 
out a struggle. The strikers might give in, — 
but not me. 

So I said, “Yes, Sir, are You?” 

He said, “No, i! ; 

I said, “Well, I am, if Bg a because oe 
Wwe are iat opposite.” . gy 

He said, ‘What did you. writer” 

I said, Pobaceo sue i me 
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‘Then I asked him what he wrote and he 
said Peter Pan. 

And then he said, “I should like to read 
your ad book.” Well, come to find out, Mrs. 
-Astor had of course tipped him off to me, and 
the Rascal was kidding me all this time. But, 
anyway, we broke even, for neither one of us 
had read anything the other had written. 

Well, we got along pretty well, both of us, 
with all these Politicians. In fact I couldent 
have had a better setting to get acquainted 
_ with him. We both took Politicians and their 
business about equally serious. When the 
_ Dinner was over and Mrs. Astor was taking 
us home—by the way, in a little American 
touring car—he said he lived near my hotel 
-and would I like to drop by his Apartment? 

Well, Lady Astor whispered to me, “You 
go. He don’t invite many up there, and don’t © 
you miss this.” _ 

I said, “Lady, your persuasion is entirely 

unnecessary. _I am there now if he don’ t 
he change his mind.” } 

_ Well, I don’t mind telling you I went and 

te the most wonderful evening. For once in 
my life, I knew enough to keep my mouth shut 
and just listen. He told me all about his dis- 
"covery of Maude Adams, and the wonderful ‘ 


tae 
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association between him and Frohman and 
Miss Adams for all those years. 

I think it’s a good idea to split up any of 
the data that I am gathering for you, and 
not send too much in one letter, in case the 
letter is intercepted by Spies or someone that 
wants to find out something of great impor- 
tance. So I will do that often. I will send 
half what I want you to know by one boat ~ 
and half by the other. It’s not probable that 
one party would capture two of these in suc- 
cession, not if he knew it. So I will close. - 

‘Don’t overlook this Mrs. Astor when we 
are drafting talent from this Country. We — 
havent a single big woman in our Country, — 
politically. We have lots of them but they — 
only reach as far as the County or State line, 
But she could take those women over there 
and get their minds on something besides’ re- 
ducing. Her and Baldwin are the best bets 
in England so far politically. , 

Your devoted adherant. 
W. R. 


: Special Cable — 
CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: | 
: LoNnpoNn, May 18.—Nancy Astor (wel is 
- the nom de oe of es Astor) is arriv- : 
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ing on your side soon. She is the best friend 
America has here. Please take care of her. 
She is the only one over here that dont throw 
rocks at American tourists. 

WILLROG. 


Le LONDON, May 18, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: England has the 
best Statesmen and the Rottenest coffee of any 
country in the World. I just hate to see morn- 
ing come, because I have to get up and drink 

this Coffee. Is there nothing can be done 
about this? What does Kellogg say? He was 

over here and had to drink it. Or did Mrs, 
' Kellogg build his for him every morning? I 
tell you it’s the thing that is keeping these 
Countries apart more than anything I know 
of. Personally, I will be perfectly willing to 
sign over my share in the debt settlement for 
just one good cup of Coffee. Dam it, we give 
‘em good tea, and all we demand is reciprocity. 
Look into this, will you? Next to Farmers’ 
- relief, it’s one of the big problems that is con- 
fronting us today. For every Fool American 
_is coming over this summer, and it’s the fool 
ste vote that we have got to watch for. I would 
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even drink New Orleans Coffee if I had it 

now. | 
Best wishes from your Coffee Hound Sery- 

ant. W. R.. 


P.S. How is Pinchot and Pepper making 
out? I just toured that State and told them 
that they better look out for this fellow Vare. 
They all said to me, “Oh, no, Will! The bet- 
ter element are all against him.” Well, I 
knew that, but I also knew Pennsylvania. 
There are very few of the better element in 
Pennsylvania. I don’t know offhand. of a 
State, according to its population, that has 
fewer better element. Of course I hope that — 
nothing disastrous turns out, but I warned © 
them three months ago to procure more Bet- 
ter Element. 


W. R. 


LONDON, May 109, ’26. 


My Dear Mr. President: At first I was a ae 


little discouraged on account of picking 


Europe to come to this summer, On account ~ 


of being so many coming here I thought it — 


will not be exclusive enough for me. But you — 


don’t know how glad I am now, because ale: 
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most everybody I know has visited the North 
Pole this spring. Have you been there yet? 
‘The Natives will be offering you a summer 
White House there, if they haven’t already 
done so. Go if they offer it to you, because I 
am not refusing anything myself. 

The American Club in London, on Picca- 
dilly, wanted to give me a Dinner, and you 
know what I think of these Dinners. You 
remember the one you and [ attended at the 
Gridiron Club in Washington. I remember 
we were both equally bored. It took us till 
almost one o’clock to eat what little they had, 
and the speeches outside of yours and mine 
- was terrible; if I remember right, even yours 

‘wasent so good. Well, I wenthere. They are 
-a lot of Americans over here belong to it and 
they are awful nice fellows, and as soon as the 


_ Emigration law is extended, they can come to 


r peace: 

Pick Cross is the head of the thing, and ~ 
_ what America failed to get from England in 
_ the way of the debt, why, Pick is taking from 


them with Vacuum ‘at Lord Ashfield was to 


be there and be one of the speakers to welcome 
me to England, but he had charge of the 

_ Transportation during the strike and couldent 
va keep enough transportation going to get him 
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there. But there was another Lord there that 


spoke—Lord Dewar. Allhe is is the man that - 


makes the famous Dewar Whisky. He is 
given out to be the greatest after-dinner 
‘speaker in England. 

He gave me a rotten welcome. I couldent 


tell whether he wanted me to come in or get . 


out. He is great though. I wish we could 
get him over there. I guess a lot of you wish 
we could get everything he has over there. 
But he is a very unique speaker and can con- 
duct himself in almost any company, even if 
he is a Lord. We had a lot of Sirs there and 
they let them eat at the first table. 

It was a very democratic gathering. Mr. 
George Grossmith introduced me. He is an 
English Actor who has been in America long 
enough to be civilized. He was very good, 
but I would have ate, or eat, or eaten, whether 
he had introduced me or not. Say, Joe Coyne 
was there. You all remember Joe, the Ameri- 
can Actor that has been playing in England in 


Musical Comedies for years. Joe spoke 


American with a dialect, but I could under- 


stand him when he was drinking. Jimmy — 


Gleason, the Author of Is Zat So, was hungry | 
enough to come; and Tom Webster, the great- 


est Cartoonist in all England. He is the Ding ue 
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and Ireland of our British Cousins. Mr. Les- 
ter Allen, George White’s Ace for many years, 
and Mr. Paul Whiteman and a Gang of his 
Boys, who are at present playing all over Lon- 
don—they were there. So we made a real 
American night of it. 

Sitting next to me was Mr. Selfridge, the 
man that owns that big Department store in 
London. And say, he is as American as Wool- 
worth. If any American ever goes to London 
and has a kick about some purchase in Self- 
ridge’s Store, why, hunt him up and you will 
feel like you have met a long lost Uncle. I 
asked him if he had had any trouble with the 
strike among his help. 
- “Oh, no, my people don’t strike,” he said. 
“T have never had any trouble at all.” 

‘Now that is what I was getting at, Mr; Pres- 
ident, in a previous letter about these coal men. 
Why don’t they know and understand their 
men that work for them? Selfridge could - 
make those English mines pay and have the 
men having Tea with-him. Well, it’s getting 
late,so I must close. It’s been a late night for 
one old Country Boy that ain’t used to stepping 
out. You know how it is up in New England 
when you go home and they keep you up till 


around 10:30. 


| 


YY 
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Let me know about Pennsylvania and the 
Farm relief. 
Yours devotedly, 
W. R. 


EONDON, May 19, °26. 

My Dear Mr. President: There will be a 
Song hitting you now if it hassent already hit 
you. Do what you can to keep people from 
going entirely cuckoo over it. It is in ex- 
change for Yes, We Have no Bananas, and is 
called Valencia. It was written for Mis- 
tinguette, a singer in a Review in Paris. It 


ain’t the Piece—it’s all right—it’s the amount 


of times they will play it. Have Ear muffs 
ready. 
Yours devotedly, 
W. R. 


HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON. 
a 20, 26. 
Dear Mr. President: 


Papers have just reached me ‘telling of the 
good fortune that has befallen the voters of 


Illinois and Pennsylvania and the jealousy 


that it aroused in the other cheaper states. 
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While things were kinder quiet over in 
Cuckooland and as I was not a resident voter 
in Illinois, or Pennsylvania, and, had no 
chance to clean up, or get in on any of the 

heavy jack,)why, of course, there was no use in 
_ my hanging around over there. 

Personally, I am in. favor of money being 
spent on elections. The more money the bet- 
/ ter. If they can get contributions from rich 
- men and distribute them around among the 
_ poor and needy I think it’s a good thing. It 
_ puts money into circulation that otherwise 
\ would be loaned to Europe at a “ruinous rate. 

of Interest” (which is 1 per cent.). 

yee voter Baws has very little chance of 
getting anything from his Senator after elec- 
tion, and why shouldent he get what he can 
before? Besides, the fellow may not get 

‘ elected, and in that case the vote they sold did 
no Baan and dident break the fellow that made 
the contributions. So my aK nk is “Bigger 
and higher-priced elections.” 

Mayby that’s what has been the matter with 
our Government in Washington. Everybody 

seems unanimous that something is the matter. 
Well, mayby it) has been too cheap; I am a 
_ great, ‘believer in high- priced people. If a 
- thing cost a lot it may not be any better, but it 


SH 
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adds a certain amount of class that the cheap 
thing can never approach; in the long run its 
the higher-priced things that are the cheapest. 

You let a Senator go in there with some 
million-dollar contributions behind him and 
you can’t tell me that he wouldent command 
some respect, and that is what we have got to 
get back in our Senate that has been lost—re- 
spect. No one has any real respect for it any 
more; its just a Club that ninety-six men be- 
long to, and pay no dues. 

Now you can’t run that cheap a Club and 
make it pay; I tell you the day has past in 
America when the successful Candidate can 
go about bragging on the fact that he “was 
elected on $22.45 worth of 5-cent Cigars.” 
We don’t want that type of man; if he is nota 
big enough man to hand out over a nickle 
Cigar he is not a big enough man to run the 
biggest business in the World. Besides we 
_ don’t want men in there who would represent 
voters that smoked s-cent Cigars. No man is 
any better than his constituency, and if Nickle 
voters elected him he is a nickle man at heart. 
That’s exactly what’s the matter with the Sen- 
ate now, we have too many nickle Senators in 
there. ; oe 

This is the day of big business and quick 


he | 
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turnover, you can’t do anything on a shoe- 
string any more. It takes heavy dough to do 
anything nowadays. If a man hasent made a 
success out of his own business we don’t want 
him in practicing on ours. The cheap man is 
the high-priced man in the finish, its not what 
you pay a man to go in, its what he has cost you 
after he gets in that we have to look out for. 
We got a lot of Senators in there that have 
been elected on nothing but a Slogan, but what 
have they cost us after they got ine You see 
it ain’t the initial cost of a Senator that we 
have to look out for, its his upkeep after we 
get him in there. He may be the deciding 
vote on one appropriation bill that will cost 
the country more than a hundred high-priced 
men would. You take a fellow that has never 
juggled with real jack and he don’t know the 
value of it, a billion and a million sound so 
much alike that he thinks all the difference is 
just in the spelling. 
You see with a cheap Guy in there the vot- 
ers never got a penny out of the election, and 
_ nobody gets anything, so I am a strong advo- 
vate for selling the seats to the highest bidder, 
they do it on the Stock exchange and it has 
proven successful, and I don’t see why v we 


can’t do it with the apegate seats. 


} 
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You see the men that layed out our Consti- . 
tution in the first place looked far enough 
ahead to see, in fact they must have had a pre- 
monition that at some time in the distant fu- 
ture there would be a bunch of men in there 


' that dident know any more about Government 


than me or Nick Altrock knows about Ein- 
steins’ theory. Well, these old fellows in those 
days just slipped some things in that Constitu- 
tion to cover these very times, in fact they al- 
most made it fool proof, so due to their fore- 
sightedness no one we put in can do us a whole 
lot of damage. 

In other words, when you come right down 
to it the importance of a Senate job is mighty 
overrated. They can only do us little tempo- 
rary damages, so it really don’t matter much 
who is in there. So lets fix it so the thing pays 
somebody and I am for it paying the common 
man, and where can you get any commoner 
man thana voter? So lets raise the ante on the 
amount any man can contribute to another 
man’s Campaign, take the lid off and make 
the sky the limit. Let ’em go out and spend 
all they can. In the past what has the voter 
got, nothing but a button and a torch. i 

Let’s make elections something to look for- 
ward to, not something to dread. The Con- — 
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stitution of the United States gives the right of 
every free man to get all he can for whatever 
he has. ‘That Constitution set no price on any- 
thing, it wisely allowed every person freedom, 
and bargaining power, so what has the ordi- 
nary working man got? Nothing but hjs vote, 
but Washington and Jefferson and Uncle Joe 
Cannon and Chauncey Depew and men of 
that time knew too much to put a limit on 
. what he was allowed to get for what he pos- 
sessed, so a later Government limits the 
amount to be paid for rights of American Citi- 
zens, and I bet you if you took it to the Su- 
_ preme Court and you could get all of them to 
~ stay awake long enough four of them would 
vote one way and three the other (that’s the » 
nearest they would ever come to agreeing on 
- anything). 

When you regulate the price that a man 


_ can spend for votes you are flirting with the 


very backbone of American Liberty. You 
can tell me what I can’t drink, and you can 
_ tell me how I have to -have my hair cut, and 
_ how long my bed sheets must be, but by the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln you can’t tell me 
_ how much I can sell my vote for. It’s: mine 


and it’s all a free country has given me for © : 


‘ nothing, and I am going to hold out to do with. 
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it what I please. If I want to sell it I will 
sell it, if I want to keep it and not use it at 
all, that is my inestimable right by the Consti- 
tution. If I want to even give it away the only 
thing I have to look out for is the Insane 
Asylum. 

You have monkeyed too much already with 
our Liberty, but this is the last straw. I want 
to see the day come when the least a vote will 
sell for is a Ford Car, and not a Henry Clay 
Cigar. If we can’t be a good nation let’s at 
least not be accused of being a cheap Nation. 
Besides who cares nowadays who is elected to 
anything, they are not in office three days till 
we realize our mistake and wish the other one 
had got inP 
We are a Nation that runs in spite of and 
not on account of our Government. If you 
do as I say we can make election day just as 
happy as Christmas Day, and twice as profit- 
able, high-priced votes means prosperity to 
everybody. 

Now I hope Mr, Coolidge that this plan 
will meet with your entire approval, and if 
you have the welfare of the voters at heart 
and not the Politicians, why I know it will. I 
would submit the plan to the Democrats but 
they havent got enough money to carry it — 
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through. Yours for the welfare of the Com- 
monwealth. 
Your confidential arranger in Europe, 
WILL. 


LONDON, May 20, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: I was setting 
around the Hotel this afternoon after the Din- 
ner at the American Club, and there comes a 
ring at the Phone and my Boy Bill Jr., who is 
with me, answered the Phone, and he says, 
“Dad, there is somebody wants to talk to you.” 

I says, ‘Find out who it is.” 

He says, “It is General Trotter, the Equerry 
to the Prince of Wales.” 

He is an awful nice fellow. Hewas over in 
America with the Prince and everybody liked 
him. 

He said, “The Prince would like to see 
you. Can you come on over?” I told him I 
thought it could be arranged. Where does 
he liver He says, “York House. Come on 
over” 

Say, listen I got there, drove in a kind of a 


_ Court Yard. A Soldier was marching around. 


But, Lord, in England one Soldier marching 
in front of a place don’t mean anything. Why, 
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in the House of Parliament, with absolutely 
nothing in the future depending on it, there 
must have been a thousand I had to pass be- 
fore I could get in even to their Gallery. 
While here was the absolute Kid himself with 
just one prowling around out there in the 
yard. 

I said, “Where does the Prince live?” He 
nodded to a door. I went there and rung a 
bell and along came a Butler, or what I had 
come to know as a Butler—no livery or uni- 
form. Now here is what I want you to get— 
he was the only Servant I saw in this whole 
layout. He called General Trotter, and we 
went through a kind of a room and then on 
upstairs and through one more room. They 
were big but nothing particularly great to 
them. It looked about like an Oil Maillion- 
aire’s home in Oklahoma, only more simple — 
and in better taste. And Long Island Homes? 
His whole place would have got lost in their 
what they humorously call their Main Saloon. — 

We were approaching a closed door, when — 
suddenly it opened and here was the Prince. — 
He shook hands like a Rotary Club President | 
that has been coached in the best ig to make 
friends. : 

_ Now before we go any further, “How 5 was 
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he dressed?” asked half-naked America. I 
know the Boys all want to know, and the Girls 
are just crazy tohear. He had ona very plain 
brown checked suit. The only distinguishing 


feature I could see between this and most other 


brown-suit wearers who try to imitate him 


was that his suit fitted. He is rather small and 


slender, but very well built. Had on tan shoes 
and a soft collar and four-in-hand tie, and it 


was about 3:30 in the afternoon. So now 


Young America will know what to wear at 
3:30 in the afternoon. Come to think about 
it, it was the same suit I had seen him wear 
over at the House of Commons every day dur- 
ing the session. So it gave me and my one suit 
real encouragement. 

He looked a lot better than when over in 
America; that is, more rested and fit. You 
know we like to run him ragged. I have al- 
ways doubted if Dempsey could have stood 
that trip the Prince made over there. 

_ He says, “I hear you are a Journalist now. 
This is no interview, ai ooriiiasae just renew- 
ing old acquaintanceship.” 

Well, that was about the first compliment | 


had had, that being a Journalist part, and 


told him: that I was mighty glad he had re- 


membered me; that I dident know but what 
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he might be looking on his tour to America in 
the nature of a slumming Expedition, or, in 
other words, a Night Out, and like anyone you 
meet on a night out, you don’t want to see them 
jn the morning.: But he said he certainly 
dident want it to be that way with him, and 
he had already proved it by asking me over. 

I told him this would not be any interview; 
that I would not ask him the usual questions; 
‘How did you like Americar” and “When are 
you to be married, and to whom?” I told him 
anything you say to me is just ad lib, and no- 
body will ever know it but President Coolidge 
and America. 

One thing that I want you to know that will 
establish his Character better than anything 
else and show you that he has a real sense of 
humor is when I first come in I said, “Hello, 
old-timer! How are you falling these days?” 
and he replied as quick as a flash, “All over the 
place. I got my shoulder broke since I saw 
you last.” . 

I said, ‘We will have to get you better 
! uae horses that don’t fall.” 

He started in right away defending the 
horses he had ridden: “Oh, they were very — 
splendid Horses; they were just unfortunate 
_ in falling, that’s all.” | 
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He right away asked about you, Mr. Cool- 
idge, and how you were, and remembered with 
very much satisfaction his visit to you in 
Washington. I complimented him on the way 
his Country had handled the great strike 
which had just ended and told him that I 
wouldent have missed it for anything, for I 
thought it had been a great boost for the Brit- 
ish Empire in remaining so cool. I spoke 
of how quick the Empire had mobilized their 
forces. 

He said, “Well, it was not unexpected, you 
know. We were all prepared.” 

I told him I thought the Government papers 


_had rather overemphasized the calling of it as 


Kos 


a Revolution, because that is what they had 
spoken of it as. He said no, he dident think 
so; that had it been a success, there was no 
doubt Leaders among them would have tried 
to have gone much further than just a raise in 
wages. 

Now that shows he had a pretty good line 
on just what was going on. Anybody that 
thinks that he don’t know about anything but 
when does~the next dance start is crazy. I 
asked him if he had his Ranch in Canada yet, 


_ and he says, “You bet your life I have it. — 


| 
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Canada is a great Country.” I then told him 
that I had just played in Toronto a couple of 
weeks before and that they were having quite 
a time there over the tariff on Automobiles 
from America. -He knew all about it, how 
much it was, and said he hoped that they 
would do nothing that would kill off their own 
Industry, as they were just getting a good start. 

We then talked about an old rancher out 
adjoining him. Old Man Lane who had died. 
He paid him a beautiful tribute and spoke 
about what a fine old fellow he was, and we ex- 
changed stories about the old fellow, for I had 
known him for years, and he was a unique 
Character. I asked him about my friend Guy 
Weadick, who ranches near him. He said 
Guy had put him on a fine Wild West Show 
when up there last. We just talked like a 
couple of old Hill Billies about neighbors and 
friends, and I don’t think that he will consider 
this any breach of confidence by me reporting 
it to you. I told him that I was surprised to - 
find him at this York House; that I thought 
he lived at some other place. | 

He said, fone I have lived here now for 
several years.” 

I asked him, “But dident some of your folks 
leave you some other place?” 
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He laughed and said, “Yes, Marlborough 
House; but it’s not ready yet.” 

Isaid, “Ready? What’s the idea? Haven't 
they moved a bed in there yet, or are you wait- 
ing for a cookstover A Canadian Rancher 
ought not to kick on being shy a few luxuries, 
like a bed or Grub, or matches or something 
like that.” I said, “This ain’t a bad Joint you 
- have here.” 

“No, we have plenty of room,” he admitted. 

All this time I was looking around the room. 
It was just a very ordinary living room, with 
a fireplace burning, and a table with a lot of 
books on it and a mantelpiece with Pictures 
that looked like he and his Brothers and Prin- 
cess Mary at different ages of their lives, and 
a big Picture of his Mother in just an ordinary 
little frame in the Center of the mantel. None 
of these were paintings or great big things; 
they were just ordinary Photographs. Some 
of them looked like they had been enlarge- 
ments from snapshots. ‘The Table had books. 
One of them that I noticed was The life of 
Queen Victoria. 

_ It seemed to be some new-one and had a 
wrapper on it. There was a Statue of a Horse 
i with a saddle on it. I went over to ask about 
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it. He said it was not a Polo Pony, but a tired 
Hunter. 

The whole room just gave you the feeling of 
some boy’s room off to school, or some boy 
that was fortunate enough to have his own 
room at home and fixed it the way he wanted. 

I never felt any more at home in a place in 
my life. Although I dident have any room 
just exactly like this in my house, I did have a 
fireplace, and a mantel with Pictures. Not 
royalty perhaps, but to me they were. Of. 
course we had to talk some Polo. He said 
‘ Lacy and Miles were there in England from 
the Argentine. 

We talked of Captain Melville and Lord 
Weatherford, who were in Florida last win- 
ter. He then asked me of some fellow I dident 
know who he had heard had just had a bad 
fall in a hunt near Baltimore; said he had just 
sent him a cable. Shows you he don’t over- 
_look much friendship stuff, to think of some 
fellow who got a fall away over in Baltimore. 
I would have figured it served him right for 
being in Baltimore. 

I asked him if he was staying long in Eng- 
land. He said yes, he had even taken quar- 
ters here. I told him I was getting out of here 
to go down and see Mussolini. That led to ~ 
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talk about Mussolini. He said he had never 
met him. He said he must be a very remark- 
able man. I told him if all I hear is true 
about him he must be a bear. Said he would 
like to see him. 

He liked the Argentine and all South Amer- 
ica. He even got out his maps and showed me 
where he had gone there. Told me and 
showed me how he got snowbound for I think 
it was a week, trying to get over to Chili. We 
talked about the good horses they have there. 
Then about Africa. 

Then he had to pull it of course. He asked 
about how was Prohibition getting along over 
home. Well, I told him he saw how it was 
getting along when he was over there. He 
asked me about the Pony I had bought of his, 
for Mr. Ziegfeld’s little Girl—with Ziegfeld’s 
money. He tried even to remember its name, 
I couldent help him out any. I could remem- 
ber the price, $2100, but from then on I 
couldent remember anything. He said he was 
looking forward to another visit with us some 


- time. . 


I told him, “Well, boy, the old latch- 
string will sho be hanging out for you any- 
where you want to light in America. If at any 
time you feel that you are not appreciated over 


| 
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here, why, come on over.” I told him you, 
Mr. President, would give him a room in one 


% _ end of the White House. He could be a kind 


of a Social accomplice to you. Just think of 
the things you could get out of by sending him. 
So I hope I dident take in too much ground 
by offering the old spare room, because he is a 
great Kid, not because he remembered me. 
But I felt that in remembering me he had re- 
membered ordinary America. 

Well, I had been there for over an hour. I 
don’t know how long I was supposed to stay, 
and I don’t care. This is not an interview, and 
it’s not supposed to be one. I dident ask him 
any questions. I just visited with him. He 
had a good word for everybody and every- 
thing. When he spoke seriously of the strike 
he spoke of how square the men that struck 
had been and the gentlemanly way they had 
handled themselves, and he was proud that 
even I would think that the whole thing had 
acted to the credit of Great Britain. , 

Now that just gives you a little slant on 
why those people are cuckoo about him. | 
Those pictures all around there of his own — 
folks sorter made a hit with me. No, I dident — 
see a single Girl’s Picture outside of Princess — 
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Mary’s. So there will be no wedding this 
year. 

Just before I left I told him about seeing 
him a few days before and how I sat not far 
behind him in the House of Parliament, and 
that I wanted to climb over and say Hallo: but 
that I was afraid they might revive the old 
chopping block out at the Tower of London 
if anyone annoyed a Prince. 

He laughed and said, “I should like to see 
you under that block and hear what you had 
to say then.” 

There’s a fine friend to have, somebody that 
wants your head to be severed just to see what 
you would say. So I better be thinking up 
something pretty good, for when that Guy 
gets to be King he is liable to get a laugh at 
the expense of my neck. But just between you 
and I, Calvin, he don’t care any more about 
being King than you would going back to Vice 
President again. But he would be a great old 
King. | 
Well, I must stop. That’s all I have to re- 
port tonight. He is about all I saw today. 
Well, he i is seouph for one day. 
| eat Yours devotedly, 


a P oan 
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CALCOOL, W hitehousewash: 

LonpoNn, May 20.—American tourists are 
still coming by the thousands and brag- 
ging about whére they come from. Some- 
times you think France really has been too 
lenient with them. 

Yours for quieter visitors, 
WILLROG. 


House of Lords, London, 
May 21, ’26. 
Dear Mr. Coolidge: 

Well all I know is just what I read in the 
papers. I am so far away that you will find 
my information kinder dull reading. Do you 
know that a murder is two weeks old before 
I get an inkling of it over here? I don’t hear 
a bit of late interesting news like that till the — 
party has mayby had time to shoot two or 
three more or have their trial and be out on 
' bond. Funny thing, these papers over here 
don’t go in for murder much. They certainly — 
are old fashioned about what is news. A fel- 
low in Chicago can go out and do a fair 


day’s shooting and maybe come in with six or __ 


eight notches in the cork of his hootch flask, 
and they won’t cable a word of it. The way — 
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they do the news of crime and robberies from 
America, they just run them ina regular little 
place down in the corner of the paper under 
the heading: 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
Yesterday’s Market Report: 


Killed (by Automobile) 32. Killed (by 
Gunshot and Other Natural Causes) 21 


Robberies 824. 


They won’t tell you who was killed, who 
was robbed, who did the robbing, or any of 
the details. You can’t find out if you had a 
friend done any good or not. They run it 
just like a baseball box score. You get the 
results and that’s all. Now you see they 
couldn’t run a paper five minutes like that 


over home. Then here is another funny thing 


about them over here’ If they happen to 
have a murder here (they had one last year), 


eS why they don’t show any pictures of it at all. 


c 


If they have any pictures of the fellow who 


_ did the killing, why they just let the police 
use them. They seem to think the police will 
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do more toward catching him than | ‘the 
teaders can, and the funny part about) it is 
that they do. Well, can you imagine 4 
low leading a Gang over home, and goi 
to rob a place and shooting a half dozen, *get- 
ting away, and then not having a single paper 


publish a dozen pictures of hime Say he. 


would be so sore he would call on that Editor 
and tell him something. He just about would 
be so sore that he wouldn’t rob any more. 
And imagine if they didn’t publish his Girl’s 
picture, under the heading ‘““Master Mind be- 


hind Gang Leader.” You keep her picture — 


out of the paper and you will see how long 
she will continue this “master minding.” 
Over here they don’t care if he had a Girl. 


He could have a Harem if he wanted to; 
nobody would ever read about it. After the 


murder is over the next thing you read about 
him is: ‘He was cheerful to the last and ate 


a hearty breakfast.” If he wants to do any 
Heroing here he better do it before he com- © 
mits any crime. For from that time on the | 
‘papers are going to cease’ to be his Press 


Agents. 


Do you know, as a real matter of fact, that 4 
Criminal Statistics of England prove that in ¥ 
all the Murders. that have been commaatae i 
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here, that over 50 per cent of the ones that 
committed the crime have committed suicide 
berg or right after being caught? They do 
that rather than face the law. They know 
that they will be caught, and they know what 
will happen to them after they are caught. 
So rather than face it they kill themselves. 
Can you imagine a fellow in some big City 
over home committing suicide for fear he 
would be caught, or funnier still one com- 
mitting suicide for fear of what would hap- 
pen to him after he did get caught? It 
wouldn’t be possible for an American crim- 
inal to commit suicide. It would require too 
big a sense of humor. 

They got the quaintest ideas over here of 
right and wrong. Lots of the Cafes are not 
allowed to serve anything to drink after 

twelve o'clock. But they have Cabaret shows 
that runs to two or three o’clock, and after 
twelve there is not a drop to drink on any 
table, and no one has a bottle hid under the 
table, and not a flask-in the house. They 
seem to think because it’s a law that they 
have to obey it. They got the funniest ideas _ 
that way. They seem to think the whole thing 
is on‘the level. All in the world you have 
to do over here to get a ‘fellow not to do 
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anything is just to let him know that it is 
against the law. Now these papers over here 
will print something about the League of 
Nations, or France’s Financial Trouble, or 
Mexico, or Our Congress even, before they 
will print crime stuff. I don’t see how in the 


world they make a living with them. And 


the Policemen, especially the Traffic ones, 
when they catch you, they are so nice about 
it that they don’t seem like traffic Policemen 
at all. You never hear one say “Ha, Bo! 
Pull over there! Say, where do you think you 
are going? What’s the big idear You the 
only one on the road?” ‘They are so nice 
about it here that it is almost a pleasure to 
have stopped and made their acquaintance. 

But, as I say, they are just so far behind 
the times over here they don’t know any bet- 
ter. They think they are progressing. So 
that’s what makes it so hard to get any news 
‘out of their papers that would be of. any 
interest to you all over there. 


I am leaving here soon and going up to 
Scotland to see Barney Baruch at his Grouse — 
Castle. They have killed about all the gentle 
Grouse up there now, and they are just wait- 
ing till the Scotchmen get some more gentled 
for them. Barney and I got to sorter lay out 
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our lines for the old 1928 handicap. Ef hate _ 


to mix Politics and Grouse and Bagpipes and 
Kilts, but ’28 looks like a Democratic year: 
It’s two years away. That’s the main rea- 
son it looks like a Democratic year. Any 
two years away always looks like a Demo- 
cratic year. In fact any two years away is 
a Democratic year. Democratic Politics is 
what you might call future Politics. But 
Barney and I have a pretty good layout of 
a Campaign. He is going to furnish the 
Candidate, and I am going to furnish the 


Platform. We have really never had a well — 


written platform. It’s always had ink 


, splotches on it, or beer stains or something. — 


So I have an idea of an entirely new one, 
that will give us everything but the votes. 
Now, we got to look to you Mr. Coolidge for 
_the votes. The way you and the weather act 
- between now and the fall of ’28 will decide 


the votes for us. Democratic Candidates have — 


been nominated in the back rooms of hotels 
for years. But this is‘the first time one ever 
was chosen out on the moors of Old Scotland, 
while we are waiting for the Scotchmen to 
drive some half-breed Prairie Chickens by. 
So the next President, if he is elected on 


tea the Democratic Party, out of respect to our 
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judgment we will insist that he wear Kilts, 
and have a Scotch Economy platform. 

Now, I know I shouldent touch on crime 
or any of those little things., It’s the big 
things I am sent to look after, but you wont 
mind my engaging in trivialities once in a 
while. 


Your European “Cottage,” 
WILL. 


Naples, Italy, May 25, ’26. 
My Dear President: ; 
You ought to see the tourists here. When 
you havent seen anything in your own Coun- 
try, have never been further away from home 
than the barn, why those are the people who | 


go see Italy. It’s to the Tourists what Holly- 


_ wood is to the visiting Iowans. Start in with 
’ Naples for that is about as low down wei 
can get, without going to Sicily. 

Pompaei, that was at one time the Havens 
Hills of Italy, was caught in a'landslide. It © 
covered the city with a second mortgage. 
Now if you like buried cities you cant beat 
this one, personally I dont care for buried | 
cities, I find enough of them on my tour over 
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home instead of going clear to europe to seek 
one. But it is a very good example of early 


buried architecture. Every Tourist is “so sur- - 


prised” to find the houses and rooms “Just as 
they were before” Vesuvius ash tray run over. 
I don’t know why they should be “so sur- 
prised.” How was it going to change after 
they were all snowed under. There has been 
. some Scandal unearthed as well as Art. It 
- seems Some of the “Boys about Town” dident 
reach the right house before the visitation of 
providence. You should see Pompaei. Phila- 
delphia comes nearer approaching it than any 
big City I know of. 

I must tell you about Naples, that’s the 
railroad stop for Pompaei. But on our right 
as we go back there is a mountain, or a high 
hill rather, looks like somebody had plowed 


up the top of it. Well that’s Vesuvius. Ve-. 


suvius is kinder known in history as being a 
sort of local Police or enforcement mountain, 
when some City got to putting it on a little 


Ne too strong in the way of Night life, why Ve- 
Ke -suvius makes a raid on them and it is gen- 
i erally so complete that their mode of living, 


wat is entirely remodeled. ‘That’s why I am go- 
) fe to move out of Hollywood and Beverly 
Thea It just seems an act of providence, 
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that there is a mountain right back of them — 


about the size of Vesuvius. Now I am not 
saying this to knock Real Estate values there. 
Paris, France, and Claremore Oklahoma, had 
the right idea; they built out on the flat not 
near any Mountain. You can get away with 
anything in those two places, without fear of 
a moral landslide. 

Did you ever see the bay of Naples that 
you have heard and read so much about? Did 
you ever see the harbor in San Franciscop 
Well it makes the bay of Naples look like 
the Chicago drainage Canal, and I am from 
Los Angeles Too. Why even the harbor of 
Los Angeles with its growing barley fields, 
and its thriving Subdivisions, if it had any 


water in it would be better than Naples. Why — 


Houston stole a better harbor from Galveston 
than Naples is. It hasent got the blue water 


that Naples has but it will float an old tug 


full of cotton. Why Miami Florida if they 


ever cleaned those gin bottles out of that Har- © 


_ bor of theirs would lay it all over the Med- 
iteranian. The whole Mediteranian is over- 


estimated as a fluid for cruising purposes. 
It’s green and Blue and all that and has beau- | 
tiful colors, but it hasent got the stamina or 
the body to it to hold up boats like the Levia- 
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than, or the Majestic, or even the Mayflower. 
Mind you if you have a passion for bays why 
go there, but Tampa or San Diego can bay 
all around anything they got in the way of 
bays. 

‘The greatest gag over here anywhere is the 
Goats they have driving around the streets 
in place of milk wagons. If you want milk 
and you hear the goats going up your alley 
with their bells ringing why you dont hang 
out a sign, you just stick your head out and 
“bleat” like a goat. The number of bleats 
will designate the amount of tin cups full 
you get. I am the last one in the world 
to see anything and not see some good in 
it. There is no chance of watered stock, the 
Milk you get may not be the particular kind 
of milk that you would like to have but it’s 
what you ordered, and thats more than you 
can say at home. Its Goat’s milk, its the pure 
extract of the Angora, no pump connection 
anywhere. You drink Goats milk steady for 
two weeks and you can butt your way into 
a Bronx local. Three months steady on it, 
and you have cloven hoofs and an odor. 
_ That’s why so many Singers and Tenors come 
_ from Italy. There is no voice advancement 
in Cow Juice. It’s the shrill bleat of the 
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_ Nanny that brings out all that is worst in a 
Tenor. If you cant afford to go to Italy 


to study why just get a Goat and develop your ~ 


Soprano at home. 
Yours devotedly, 
WILL. 


ROME, June 1, ’26. 
[This is Rome, Italy, not Georgia.] 

THE PRESIDENT OF THEM UNITED STATES, 
My Dear Mr. President: Well, I come clear 
to Italy, as you know, Boss, just to see Musso- 
lini, and see for you if his style of Government 
was as bad as the Republicans over home. He 
is the busiest man in the world today and I 
dident know if I would be able to see him per- 
sonally and privately or not. As I told you 
before, I had letters from everybody but you. 


_ But after all it has to be- arranged through our : 


ambassador, Mr. Fletcher. 


Well, Nick and Alice had done nobly by 


me aeith Fletcher. They gave me a real per- 


sonal letter, and in addition the day I landed 


in Rome eS sent him a long Cablegram tell- 
ing him to be sure and have the Duce see me. 
Now that was mighty fine of them, and it’s just 


little thoughtful things like that that Alice — 


ba 


ee 
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and Nick are doing that is going to make him 
awful hard to forget some November. Mind 
you, I am not criticizing you. But if Senator 
Borah could be thoughtful enough, and take 
time enough from his busy life to give me one, 
why, there was absolutely no excuse for you. 
Well, this Fletcher is a bear. He is a real 
go-get-em Kid. He fought with the Rough- 
/tiders in Cuba with the original Mussolini, 
and has been representing us all over the coun- 
try for 24 years. I had lunch with them at his 
flat—théy have a painting there—the day he 
celebrated his exact 24th year. Mr. Kellogg 
had sent him a nice Telegram, which by the 
“way was mighty thoughtful of Mr. Kellogg. 
“He is a good man for us to watch, this 
Fletcher, if anything better shows up. But 
don’t know how anything better could show 

up that would beat Rome. 
Well, he got busy right away, and he ar- 
ranged a date for me for Friday at twelve 
o'clock. Now that was about 6 days away, and 
it seems that Mussolini was going to Genoa to 
speak in the meantime. You know, over there 
‘they have no Radio’s and you have to go and 
tell them personally. He can’t lay in bed and | 
talk to everybody that hasent static, like you 
ote e! 


; Sea 
Bees 
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‘Well, he got back from Genoa all right, 
as they had disarmed every Irishwoman of 
even their snuff. Well, the more I was there 
in Italy, and the more I would hear about him, 
and the more I would see what he had done, 
why, the bigger he got to me. As the date 
grew nearer, I commenced getting kinder 
scared. Everybody in the world had either 


flew to the north Pole this summer or was , 


trying to see Mussolini. Well, I took the Mus- 
solini end, because there are two Poles but 
only one Malbeaninl: 


Now in the meantime I read up on him and — 


talked to everybody that could talk sense— 


American—and I tried and did find the high © 


light in his rise to this tremendous success. 
Everybody in Italy told me what shape the 
Country was in before, and they all also re- 


lated to me the fight he had to get in to — 
straighten the Country out, and in relating it 
they would all mention what everyone of them | 


I ee OOS ee > ee 


admitted was the turning point in his Party’s 


favor. 


Now as you know, Mr. President, you sent 
me here especially to see and study this man’s 
Methods. He was my objective when I left 


home. You wanted me to see and write you © 
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from the Human Interest point. So I will 
have to first tell you of his weapon. It did 
more to put him where he is today than any 
other one thing in the world. In speaking of 
it here to you I know that I am within the 
bounds of propriety, because it is so well 
known and spoken of everywhere in Italy, and 
I will also quote you exactly from Articles 
which were written by the great English 
writer Sir Percival Phillips, K.B.E., and were 
published in the London Daily Mail, and 
afterwards in book form. I will quote exact 
from his Book: 

“In the war, Fascisti fought against Bol- 
shevism. Benciti—the Black Shirts—used 
many weapons. By far the most effective of 
these was Castor Oil. The Fascisti were con- 
stantly encountering acts of disloyalty which 
deserved punishment on a lower scale. So 
“they conceived the idea of purging Society in 
this simple way. Some were too old to be 
beaten or thrown into Jail, some too young. 
‘But all ages received sorhe of it if they did — 
acts against their Government, or the Fascisti. 
He was given a couple of large tumblerfuls, 
_and if he dident drink it voluntarily, his nose 
was held and he had to swallow. Thereafter 
castor oil became the sovereign remedy for 
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Red Madness. It was given to all breeds of 
Bolsheviks from Desperado’s from the crimi- 
nal classes to the Intellectual’s who were al- 
ways preaching to overthrow the Government. 
The effect was unfailing. I am told that a 
patient never rendered himself liable to a sec- 
ond dose when he returned from his retire- 
ment, pale and haggard. 

“He found himself an object of ridicule in- 
stead of a martyr. Fascisti would pass him 
by with an ironic inquiry as to the state of his 
health, and even his own Bolsheviki friends 
had difficulty in expressing sympathy without 
showing amusement. Ridicule then became a 
powerful ally of the Black Shirts. The psy- 
chologists at the head of the movement— 
which was Mussolini—gauged exactly the 
mentality of their opponents and when less 
subtle Leaders have relied mistakenly on brute 
Force alone, the Fascisti waged war with fine 
discrimination. So formidable has castor oil 
become that it is now the formidable argument 
_ for suppressing even disorder. Adria, in Ve- 
netia, gives it for drunkenness. Not only is 
the drunkard to be given it but the man who 
sold it to him, or if sold to boys under 16 years 
of age, and a bottle of castor oil is to be kept - 
in every café just as a warning. Through the 
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entire Fascisti penal system there runs this 
same sardonic humor, a warning is generally 
necessary.” 

Now those are the bare facts as they were 
known and were published everywhere. ‘The 
Life of Mussolini,” by Marpherita Sarfatti, 
the most complete book of any man’s life ever 
published, treats in a like manner, of this mod- 
ern remedy. The reason [I tell you all this is so 
you won’t think that it is some concoction of 
mine to derive humor from a very serious situ- 
ation in the History of a great country. It took 
Statesmen and men of foresight to do a brainy 
thing like that. In all my reading or observ- 

ing of the workings of a remedy against po- 
litical plottings and minor crimes, this is, I 
think, the absolute masterpiece of History. 
Not only from the humorous but from the 
_ efficient standpoint, I know of nothing that 


- would lessen a man’s political aspirations 


more than this. Just think of the possibilities 
‘not only in Italy, but in our country. 
_ How many dozens of things can you think 
i ‘of. offhand that it would improve, over our 
"present remedies, and then the hundreds of 
things that eieald be remedied that has no 
particular. law applied to them now, at all, 
nee that ae would fix. So this gave me a 
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real line and a real issue to work on when I 
saw him. In other words, it gave me courage, 
for I knew the man must have humor. 

Well, the day arrived and I said to myself, 
I am going in a-grinning, even if they decide 
to revive the old Roman Colliseum, and put 
me in there and give me just three jumps in 
front of a Lion. I had heard that Musso- 
lini sits in the far-back corner of a great room, 
and that in this long walk up to him from the 
door he has your number before you hit the 
quarter pole. Well, the only unemployment 
I saw in the whole of Italy was the people 
that was waiting in these rooms to see Musso- 
lini; I thought, my goodness, I will never get . 
in here. . 

I was accompanied by Mr. Warren Rob- 
bins the next in charge under Mr. Fletcher 
at the Embassy. He was my Host and In- 
terpreter. Mussolini’s office is a big Palace 
in the center of Rome. Right on the dot, at 
twelve o’clock, somebody said something to 
Robbins in Italian, and I was headed for the 
most talked of, the most discussed—the man 
that has done more for one race of people 
in three years than any man living ever did; 
a Napoleon, but with peace; the man that I 
had never even in any of his pictures seen 


» 


< 
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smiling. This man, with all this on his mind, 
I was going in to see if I could get a laugh 
out of him, or find out what kind of a Duck 


_he was. My friend, Marcosson, I knew, had 


just got a wonderful interview from him, but 
his was along Government, or economical and 
commonsense lines; but I didn’t know what 
I was going to be able to lead him into. 

I had asked people, but no one had ever 
had the né€trve to try him out on anything less 


than a world problem. I knew that every- 


body that faced him for the first time always 
were kinder scared, or leary of him. And 


_ I also knew that a big man gets tired being 


just done nothing to but be complimented. 
So I says, “Benito”—that’s his Christian 
name, and in Spanish means pretty. That is 


_ the only false alarm I found him sailing un- 


der. He was not what I would term pretty. 
He was cute, but not pretty. Well, I says, 
“Come on, Claremore, les see what Rome has 
got. I am going to treat this fellow like he 


_ was nobody but Hiram Johnson. Get your 
- Lions ready for a foot race, in case I diss- 
please.” 


Now in the first place I wasent dressed like 


I should have been. Warren and everybody 
else’. that I saw had on what they called a 
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Morning Coat. It has the long tail, but 
neither the coat, nor the pants, nor the vest, 
has to match. In fact they are not allowed 
to match; if they do they are wrong. Well, 
my suit all.matched; that’s all it did do. I 
could see Warren looking me over, but he 
dident say anything. He just figured: “Well, 
he will perhaps be thrown cut anyway, so 
let it go.” Well they had the distance right 
to his desk. It’s just about as far as from 
the middle of: the stage to the wings if your 
last joke has died on you. 

Well, I come in a-grinning. I thought he 
has got to be a pretty tough Guy if he don’t 
grin with you. Well, he did, and he got up 
and come out and met us at about the 4th — 
green, shook hands smiling, and asked in Eng- 
lish, “Interview?” I said “No Interview.” 
Well, that certainly did make the hit with 
him; he was standing facing me, and he put 
both hands on my shoulders | said, “Hur- 
ray. Bravo. No Interview.” 

I guess he has got so tired of people asking 
him a lot of the same set questions and then, — 
perhaps, seeing them: missquoted afterwards. — 
I said to him, I come clear from America not 
to see how your country was run. If it’s run 
wrong, it’s nothing tome. From all the pic- i: 


j » 
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tures and all we know about you,, you are 
looking like Napoleon, and I come to see is 


‘Mussolini a Regular Guy. Well, he got that 


in English, and it seemed to please him, and 


he seemed to start right in to prove to me that 


he was one. He understands most everything 
you say to him in English—that is, he seems 
to understand most of it. Personally, I be- 
lieve he gets more of it than he lets on, and 
he always answered me back in English, if it 
Was just some short reply; but if he had to. 
explain or it was a long sentence, why he 
would tell it to Warren, and they talked in 
French, because Warren spoke that language 
better; it don’t make much difference to Mus- 


‘solini, outside of Engish, he is a bear on any 


of the others. 
He asked me if I spoke French. That was’ 


his first comedy line. Can you imagine me 
speaking French? I bet, though, I could start 


in and learn it as quick as I could English, 


at that. I then asked, “You hold a lot of 


different jobs here—you know, he is the 
Mceadoo of Italy for running everything— 
you are Minister of—” He interrupted me, 


and laughingly counted off on his fingers, 


_ “Me—one, two, three, four, five, six—Me, 
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Six Ministers,” and laughed as he told me. 
He had sense of humor enough to realize what 
an outsider would think of one man holding 
six sO-prominent positions. But he also had 
the good sense to know that he was the only 
one could hold them right now. 

I asked him, How much do you get for 
being all these and running this whole shoot- 
ing match like you do. He understood with- 
out interpreter, and said, ‘““Oh, not so much,” 
and did his fingers towetien as one does when 
they insinuate money. And as a matter’ of 
fact he only gets one thousand dollars a year . 
in our money. I shouldent tell you this, Mr. — 
Coolidge, but I want you to know what other 
men are doing for one 75th, and don’t even 
mention “economy.” I then told him the rea- 
son I asked was that I was prepared to make 
him a better offer, that I would give him more 
for being one Minister, or Cabinet member, 
over home than he got for all six over here. 
He laughed. I couldent tell whether he took 
it as a compliment or a knock. I then told - 
him that while he was doing all this Minister 
‘business that France would perhaps engage - 

him, that Briand was only in for weekends; 
he said, “No France Minister; no permanent — 
_ position in France.’ ‘That showed he had 
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quite a smathering of humor and also a good 
business eye for a permanent job. 
Like every man you talk too, he likes to 
ask the questions sometimes, He then asked 
me in a very confidential way and in very 
good English—because I bet he asks this to 
everybody—“W-h-a-t h-a-s i-m-p-r-e-s-s-e-d 
y-0-u m-o-r-e i-n |-t-a-l-y.” Well I knew that 
everybody had alwaysi told him that it was 
the “Marvelous development that had taken 
place in the last three years.” But I told 
him that it was two things—he seemed very 
~ interested—one was the amount of Automo- 
biles meeting and neither one ever knowing 
which side the other was going to pass him 
on, and yet nobody ever got hit, and the other 
_ thing was the amount of Bicycles ridden, and 
I never saw anyone ever fixing a puncture. 
Well this answer kinder set him back for 


-aminute. I could tell the way he acted that 


_ he had got it, even without Warren interpret- 
 ingittohim. He laughed, but you could tell 


_. that he was dissapointed. I was the only one 


_~ that had not noticed the “marvelous improve- 
ment in the last three years.” But he was 
_ humorous and game and he come right back 


: with, “yes, we have very good Bicycle tires 


here in Italy.” This last reply of his was | 
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through Mr. Warren. You know, here is a 
’ thing about foreigners. If they Loe they 
don’t speak a thing well, they don’t say it in 
that language, they are een of us laughing 
or inwardly criticizing their pronunciation. 
But it’s just the opposite with an American, 
you give him three, words all said wrong in 
some language and he will go out of his way 
to use them. There is no humiliation on his 
part. He is proud if he only gets one letter 
right in the whole word. 

Now there was times during the conversa- 
tion when he wasent watching and he would 
answer regardless of how he spoke it. I then 
asked him right out if he was the originator of 
the castor-oil treatment. He laughed and 
winked and said, “Very/good, ehr” He dident 
say outright that it was his idea, but he winked 
as he said, “Very good, eh?” snd he seemed to 
be rather proud of the idea, and I don’t blame 
him, because it was the greatest idea put into 
execution in the entire History, and we can’t 
go back of results. It was the turning point in © 
Italy’s fight against the Bolsheviki, and all the - 
results that I will later enumerate that have 
been so wonderful in the progress of modern 
Italy were absolutely traceable to this k yo 
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remedy, castor oil. Why not talk about it if 
it saved an Empire. ; 

He then said, through Mr. Warren, “No 
castor oil in two years. When we were fight- 
ing and trying to save the country against the 
Bolsheviks, we used to find them and”—then 
he dropped back into English—“one fellow, 
he not so bad, we give him half leiter, next fel- 
low, he bad boy, we give him ONE leiter,” 
and he laughed and sure got a kick out of tell- 
ing this. A leiter is somewhere less or in 

close proximity to what, in sense, is a quart. 

Well, then I got to what I was leading up 
too; as he couldent go to America, I asked him 

would he sell me the recipe for this castor oil 
over there, that I wanted to give the Senate of 
the United. States some of it, and the Con- 
_ gressmen, on account of being “not so bad,” 
just about half a leiter. He laughed at that, 
_ for he had read of them; but the next line was 
the one that got the real guffaw out of him. I 
said I was going to Russia, and he interrupted 
me. “Oh, Russia, See, See! You take recipe 
to Russia, very ppd for Russia, castor oil. I 
give you free.” I wanted to suggest it for 
Charley Dawes PA administer to the Senate 
_ during a filibuster. It would solve his prob- 


} 
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lem. Well, we had some. good laughs over 
the possible problems that the remedy might 
be administered for, including Democratic 
Conventions. I know of nothing that would 
lessen a political ambition any more, and 
while he was going good I thought I will ask 
him a few questions right quick while he is 
not noticing, and I can tell imediately how 
he stands on them by the way he looks. I told 
him I had just been in Geneva, and attended 
the Preliminary Dissarmament Conference, 
and what did he think about Dissarmament? 

He again laughed, and winked at me as 
good as to say, ‘“‘Why do you want to make me 
laugh.” ‘Then he replied, “No dissarmament; — 
we dissarm when England dissarm on sea; 
when France in Air and land. So you see we 
never have to dissarm.” Say there is the 
smartest thing I have heard in Europe, said in — 
a few words. Poor old America, when they 
can’t think of anything else to talk about they — 
scare up Dissarmament. He then pulled an- - 


other very funny line about this meeting which 


was on in Geneva, and which was just what 

they were doing. He said “They appoint — 
committee; committee appoint committee; — 
this committee appoint committee to appoint 
another committee, round and round, like dog 
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biting at own tail.” He said a saucer full 
right then. 

I then asked him the question mY is upper- 
most in everybody’s mind, here and abroad: 
What’s going to happen to all this, if some- 
thing happens to your Now that is not very 
nice to be asking a fellow that is supposed to 
be in delicate health. It’s kinder like asking 
a sick person, “Have you made any arrange- 
ments about who shall preside at your 
funeral?” I thought well he has been so very 
accomidating up to now, that I just as well do 
- something to displease him and see how he is 
when riled up. But he stuck out his chest and 
let me feel of his arm, and he said, “Mussolini 

feel pretty good yet.” 

_ You know, I have, and of course you have 
_ heard about this terrible stomach trouble he 
is supposed to have. And then, I have, on 
just as good authority, heard it denied. We 


- often speak of a man’s stomach in regard to 


his amount of nerve. Well, if that’s any sign 


_ of a stomach I would like to trade him mine 


_ for his, and there has never been nothing the 
matter with mine outside of nerve. If it’s a 
bad stomach that is doing all this in Italy, 
why, what the world needs right now is more 
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bad stomachs. Even just a little billiousness 
would help France. : 

I then asked him who would carry on the 
work when he was no more. I wasent, as you 
see, exactly in there to show any particular : 
tact or diplomacy. I was after some news and 
I dident care what blunders I committed to 
get it. He them told me, “I have this all go- 
ing so good now that it could be run by any- 
one, or by several different men. It has shown 
that it will work and is the best thing, so why 
should anyone want to change it. It’s not the 
man, it’s the work that will carry on.” Now 
lots of others told me the same thing. Lots 
of people think that he has someone he is 
grooming to replace him, but the ones in the 
* know over there say no, that he is trying to 
perfect the system, not the man. Mr. Cor-. 
tezzi, the head of the American Associated 
Press and has been with them for 35 years in. 
Rome, and a close personal friend of Musso- — 
lini, told me that this was just exactly what he 
was doing, when I told him what Mussolini 
had said. Everybody is so enthusiastic about 
his system that I don’t see how it could col- 
lapse overnight. ce 

Then I hit on what I knew was one of his _ 
two pet subjects just now; the first was about 
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what we would call Merchant Marine. I 
knew that Italy had been going ahead very fast 
with building not only Cargo Steamers, but 
real passenger steamers that were getting a 
tremendous lot of the real high-class American 
travel. Fle seemed pleased to think a Nut like 
me knew about that, and he went on to name 
the big Boats that they had built recently. He 
named them and the tonnage, and told of the 
Roma, now in course of construction, which 
will We their largest boat. 

They are now second to Baetad in Ship- 
building, which dident make an American 
feel any too proud to hear. I have been told 
by well-informed men that he thinks that one 
of their only futures is on the sea, by having 
tremendous shipping; as he figures they can 
carry cheaper than anybody. Then I asked 
him about his No Strike plan. That is his lat- 
est and greatest hobby. He has organized the 
whole thing not only into an agreement but 
into a Trust; he has formed it into a Corpora- 
tion—Labor, Capital, and the Government— 
and he has had a law put through where it is 
against the law to strike, or against the law for 


the Owners to cause a Lock Out. It is pun- 
‘Diaeseghi the same as a crime is, if either side 
_ disobey. ening has got to be submitted 
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to this body. In a few words, they are a Su- 
preme Court, and when they hand down their 
decision it is final, unless it be put up to Mus- 
solini, as he is Minister of that too. 

He said, “A’ strike is just like a fight out 
here on the Public square that is crowded 
with people, and two men start shooting at 
each other. Everything gets hit more than the 
men shooting at each other.” Nota bad short 
paragraph on strikes. That is one thing about 
Mussolini, even in his speeches there is noth- 
ing of the long-winded about him. He gets. 
up, hits ’em in the eye with what he wants to 
say, and leaves ’em groggy from shouting. 

Everybody in Italy seems to think this new 
No Strike thing he has put in is the greatest 
single thing he has put over, and that it will 
eventually be copied by other Countries. 

It certainly is working and everybody, both 
Capital and the labor people, is cuckoo about 
it. I told him I had been in England during 
their strike, and he said, “No Strike in Italy.” _ 

I told him the Prince of Wales and I had 
talked about him. He seemed pleased—that © 
is, pleased that the Prince had spoke of him; 
as for me speaking of him, I don’t suppose . 
that caused him any undue gratification—the 
funny part about that was that he started in — 


' 
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right away telling me about his horse and rid- 
‘ing that morning. He went over to his desk— 


mind you, we have been standing up and gab- 
bing away all this time—he touched a button 
and he ordered the boy to bring in something. 

I thought.it was mayby some old Italian vin- 


tage; I says, maybe we will get a swig of the 


Duce’s private stock, but the Boy handed him 
some Photographs. He told us they had just 
been taken that morning, as he was riding at 
his Private place. They were right new and 
still wet. You see, I got the workings of his 
mind. He wanted to prove to me that where 


- the Prince of Wales was supposed to fall off, 


_ he stayed on. 


ats 


Otherwise there was no occasion of him 
thinking of horses or riding; but just me men- 


tioning the Prince brought it to his mind. He 


sit right down to his desk and started in auto- 


_ graphing one to me. Not only that, but put 


my name on it—after asking what it was— 


“Signor Rogers, Compliments, Mussolini,” 


and then the date, as he was proud that the 


- picture had been taken that very morning; so 


he put the place and date. It was of a Horse 


» —and him accompanying him—making a 
_ jump; not a high jump particularly, but a 
_ good jump for Six Ministers to make at once. 


t 
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I then told him that I certainly appreciated 
it, but that it was so far away that it dident 
show his face up. He’‘set right down and 
picked out another one, a close-up of him and 
the Horse. He autographed it, but dident put 
my name on it, as he dident want to ask what. 
it was again. So you see he has pride even in) 
his Horsemanship, and he kinder wanted t 
show England up too I think. Well, I was 
mighty proud to get them and especially as 
I hadent asked for them. I could have come 
out and sold them for enough to pay for my 
trip to Italy—including all that you wasent 
supposed to pay for. 

Well, he commenced to act like I was just 
about through, and I thanked him and told 
him there was only one other question that I 
wanted to ask him: That I knew lots of Ital- 
ians over home, and that when I got back I 
wanted to have some message for them—what 
could I tell them? 

Well, he laughed and put his hands on both 
my shoulders and said in English, “You can 
tell ’°em Mussolini, R-e-g-u-l-a-r G-u-y. Is 
that right Englais?” He said, “Mussolini no 
Napoleon, want fight, always look mad; Mus- 
solini, laugh, gay, like good time same as 
everybody else, mayby more so”—and he 
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winked. “You tell that about Mussolini.” 
Those are the very words he said to me to tell 
you. He walked over halfway across thisiong 
room and shook hands like a trained Rotarian, 
and I went out of there a very much agreeably 
surprised man. 

I had felt as much at home with him as I 
would with Dinty Moore on 46th St. I was 
as much surprised, Mr. President, as I was 
the first time I ever run onto you, when Nick 
took me in there, and you laughed, and pulled 
a few yourself, and we had a good visit, and I 
come out thinking you wasent as sober as you 
make yourself look. It’s a wonderful thing to 
meet people and see about how they all are 
about the same when you can get their minds 
off their Lifes work. 

I rushed back up to the American Embassy 
to tell Mr. Fletcher how nice he had been to 
me, for I knew he was interested in how it 
come out, and he had been so nice in arranging 
it. He was going out then to meet Mussolini 
at a Luncheon that Vulpy—thats the fellow 


Me that went over home and settled the Italian 
_ debt. Well, Vulpy—it may not be spelled 
_ like that but it sounds like that—was giving 


.. the luncheon for Ben Strong. You know Ben 
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from New York. ‘He is in our employ there _ 
as head of the Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Seamon, you know, from the Treasury De- 
partment—one of Andy’s Boys. But back to 
Mussolini. 

Now-you want to know just how he struck 
me. Well, you got to be in Italy to really 
understand the fellow. The trouble with 
America is we can’t ever seem to see somebody 
else only through our eyes; we don’t take into 
consideration their angle or viewpoint. Now 
to us he looks like he was the Tyrant and the 
Dictator, and that he was always posing like 
Napoleon, and that he was going to get his 
Country into war any minute. Now thats our 
angle on him. 

Now you, Mr. President, with your one last 
year’s suit, your speech on Economy while 
stepping off the Mayflower, your little quiet 
yet just as effective way of getting what you © 
want done; well that and you would be just as. 
funny to Italy as he is to us. He gets up in 
Public and tells Austria and Germany what 
todo. You have Kellogg send Mexico a note 
telling them what time to quit work that day. | 
He comes into the House of Deputies over — 
there and tells them the measures that shall be | 
put through. 
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You have five or six Senators for breakfast 
and the same thing happens. 

_- You see, everyone of us in the world have 
our audience to play to; we study them and we 
try and do it so it will appeal to what we think 
is the great majority. Now Italy likes every- 
thing put on like a Drama; they like a show, 
they like to have their patriotism appealed to 
and spoke about. They are going good and 
they are proud of it. 

Mussolini says a lot of things publicly that 
sound boasting, but they are only meant for 
Home consumption. Why does a congress- 
man get up and talk for an hour over home 
with nobody listening to him but the Stenog- 

- rapher? Because it’s meant for the people 
back home. It would sound crazy to the rest 

of America, but he knows the folks back home 
will eat it up. You yourself, Mr. President, 

> Know that you have to pull a lot of Apple 

_ Sauce on various occasions that your own sense 
of humor makes you laugh at privately. I 
read one over here the other day you had de- 
livered on Decoration day about Universal 

Peace, and that wars were a terrible thing, and 
that you would lend your support to do any- 


thing to abolish them. Now that is good stuff, 


but take it apart, like the Italians would. They 
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live over here among all these other people; 
they know there is going to be more wars; 
they know that it would be wonderful not to 
have any more, and they would lend their sup- 
port, but they also know that their support is 
not going to do much good when they have 
something that some neighbor a little stronger 
wants. 

So we all have our particular little line of | 
Apple Sauce for each occasion. So lets be 
honest with ourselves, and not take ourselves 
too serious, and never condemn the other fel- 
low for doing what we are doing every day, 
only in a different way. If this fellow Musso- 
lini has developed this point of how to put it 
over to a higher Degree than any other man in 
modern Generations, why let’s give the Kid 
_ credit.’ 

. You see, we judge all you fellows by results, 
you Public men. You have delivered, and if 
Andrews don’t make you sign too many papers 
you can stay in there as long as everybody is 
prosperous and doing well, because you made 
good. ‘That’s the way they judge this Bird 
over here. If he died tomorrow Italy would 
always be indebted to him for practically four 
years of peace and prosperity. Nota bad rec- 
ord to die on at that; but this Guy keeps on - 


x 
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getting better all the time. He is the only 
idealist that ever could make it work. 

Some over home say a Dictator is no good! 
yet every successful line of business is run by 
a Dictator. 

This Fellow has been to Italy just what 
Henry Ford has been to all those old Ash cans 
and empty bottles and old pig iron; he molded 
them into a working machine by his own mind 
and “Dictatorship. Your Political Parties; 
how many men run them? Say, Penrose told 

-everybody in your Party how to set their watch 
every day. You think the Democrats as a 
party will pick out the next Presidential Can- 
didate; say, it will be one man that will name 
the Candidate. So everything is really done 
by Dictatorship, if you just sum it down. 

Dictator form of Government is the greatest 
form of Government there is, if you have the 
right Dictator. Well these folks have cer- 
tainly got him. 

~ Now as to what will happen when he is no 
more, why of course no-one can tell. But as I 
said before, he is trying to so perfect the thing 


that it will go along without him, the same 
* as our founders made our Constitution almost 


; Fool Proof. Of course there will be guys pop 
up and try to improve on Mussolini’s ideas 


| 


‘ / 
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after he has gone, the same as we have ’em 
every day trying to monkey with ours, or add 
more things to it or something. But if it’s 
good and the people living under it see the 


benefits of it every day, the same as we see the 


benefits of ours every day, why I think the 
general principals of his government will 
carry on without him. Then you don’t want 
to forget that that Castor oil will live on after 


he has gone, and that, applied at various times . 


with proper disscretion, is bound to do some 
good from every angle. You never saw a man 
where as many people and as many classes of 
people were for him as they are this fellow. 
Of course he has opposition, but it is of such 
a small percentage that it wouldent have a 
chance to get anywhere even if they would let 
it pop its head up. 

Now just a little bit about the man. He is 
just 42 years old now, his Father was a Black- 


smith and as a Kid ye was his assistant. His 
father was always a Socialist and Mussolini 


grew up a Socialist. Lots of people think that 
he is not an educated. man, but he is: why I 
never read of a man ‘that had studied and 
thought’ and read as much as he has. His 


Mother was a school teacher herself. and he f 


first went to school to her. He a ; 
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taught French at several places in Switzer- 
~ land; he speaks also German and Russian. 

He has been an editor of various Socialist 
papers for years. He was thrown out of the 
Socialist Party because he was for Italy go- 
ing into the war on the side of the Allies; he 
fought through war till wounded by shrapnel 
in about 40 places. He has been in every Jail 
in Switzerland when he was a Socialist, also 
in Austria and put out of there when released. 
The only way he could get in again was to 
have Italy declare war and go in with the | 
Army. In Italy he has been in most of their 
less exclusive Jails. In fact that is how those 
Socialists lived, just from one jail to another 
—oh, yes, and he can play the Violin too. So 
he is a kind of a modern Nero; in case Rome 
has a fire he is all set to do some violining. 
I don’t know how good he can play—in fact, 
we don’t know how good Nero played—but 

_I guess he can play good enough for a fire. I 
hope he don’t play Valencia during the fire to 
add to their woe. 

He is quite a Fencer; that is that game they 


_ have with Swords, and they also are supposed 


to fight Duels, which are started by one man ~ 
_ slapping the other in the face with his glove, | 
_ which is folded up in his hand. That is the 


aif 
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worst you ever get hurt in those duels, unless 


you happen to fall on your own sword. Well 


he does that every day, getting ready to try 
and puncture somebody’s middle. 

He has a wife.and three children—the old- 
est is a daughter of 15, a son and another 
daughter. He likes to get in a big high-pow- 
ered car and drive it himself, and go fast. So 
in addition to being Minister of Interior, Ex- 
terior, Minister of Earth, Minister of Sky, 
Minister of Labor, Minister of Capital, now 
on account of this Automobiling he is also 
Minister of Traffic Cops. When the Cabinet 
holds a meeting he sits in 6 Chairs and crowds 
the other fellow pretty near out of the room. 
He is a tough Guy when he wants to be. He 
will fight you or kiss you, just whichever you 
choose. . 

He has put everybody in Italy to work and 
he worked harder than any of them doing it; 
and anybody that has ever been to Italy before 
knows that anyone that can put them to work, 
even if he never did anything else, should fol- 


low Cesar into the hall of fame. ‘That is one { 


thing that will kinder react against him with 
these Italians over home there that generally 


come back to Italy to loaf. I am going to tell _ 
you Birds right now, you ain’t going to loaf on 


_ 
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this Guy. Everybody is doing something. 
France works too. When they see an Ameri- 
can they work on him. I never saw a single 
beggar on the street. I was in the Gallery of 
the Chamber of Deputies when he come in 
to make a report on their’ Foreign Policy and 
various other odds and ends. He spoke of 
the Locarno Pact and said, “The architecture 
of the Locarno Pact is very simple. It is just 
the case of two Nations, France and Ger- 
many, agreeing not to attack each other. But 
because these two don’t believe each other 
after they sign, there are two others to guaran- 
tee the pledge; and that is England and Italy. 
Regarding the value of the pact, it must rest 
on the spirit of the pact, and I think we all 
_ know that the spirit of Locarno has suffered 
certain drawbacks lately. The treaty between 
Russia and Germany since has clouded the is- 
sue. The spirit of Peace is a wonderful thing, 
but let’s not put our head under the sand.” 
_ Now these are the exact words, as I had the 
translator of the Embassy make me a exact 


copy in English. 


“Emigration—I am not an enthusiast on the 
subject of emigration. It is a sad and painful 
* thing to endure when you emigrate millions 
of. your “most courageous—the strongest, the 


i 
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most audacious. We have an institute now to 


finance Italian labor abroad, and it has given — 


‘good account of itself by colonization in the 
Argentirie and, to be more precise, in the 
southern Zone of the Rio Grande. 

‘“We have been accused of being imperial- 
istic. I am comforted by the study of books, 
which are the common inheritance of culture, 
that every human being has some imperialistic 
tendencies. Every living being who wants to 


live must develop a certain will or power; ~ 


otherwise they will vegetate and will be the 
prey of stronger people. One hears certain 
beautiful phrases: ‘International solidarity’; 


‘brotherhood of race’; ‘cordiality of relations.’ — 
But the reality is different. Disarmament is © 
great, but it must be total; otherwise it is only 


an ugly comedy. I say total, meaning on 


Land, on Sea and in the Air. Then Italy will 


disarm.” 


Those are the principal high spots of the | j 
speech, and he had ’em tearing up the seats © 


when he finished. He is doing an awful lot of 


treaty signing on his own. The week I was 
there he signed 18 different Treaties with ~ 
Yugoslavia alone. That’s a treaty to every in- 
habitant. Greece has them a little small time 
Mussolini over there, and he had just sent over _ | 
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wanting some ships and stuff in the way of 
. war material, but of course was a little short 
of jack. So Mussolini told them to “go up to 
Italy’s shipyards and get what they wanted, 
‘PROVIDED they would use disscretion in 
picking out a side to fight on in the next war.” 
He says he won’t need any treaties with 
Austria. “We can take care of them any time 
we want to.” He has got France afraid to go 
to the door and put the cat out at night. But 
as a man here said that ought to know—lI 
can’t divulge his name, here, Mr. President, 
as this letter may fall into the hands of the 
Democrats, but I will tell you when I get 
home who it was, you know him—he told me, 
“This is a very smart fellow. He don’t want 
_to take his country into war; he wants to build 

' it up. If he can keep these others guessing, 
so much the better; but he is not going to. pull 
any Napoleon stuff;.he is too smart for that.” 
I think, personally, that he has made a close 
study of History and found where each one of 
these other Napoleon’s foot slipped, and he 
- makes a red mark around it; and every few 
_ days he goes to these various Histories and 
~ looks to see if he is near one of those red marks, 
and if he is, why he “(Goes away out around 
- 7em, Shep,” like a Sheep-herder’s dog. He 
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says to himself, I am not going to pull the 
same bone that fellow did. 

Even the Church is strong for him; he has 
done more to bring on good feeling between 
them and the Country than ever before. The 
Pope likes him; the King likes him. 

He is very generous with the King, and 
there relations are very cordial; and don’t get 
the idea that this King hasent got his follow- 
ing. I learned something over there—this lit- 
tle King is tremendously popular too; they 
like him. He made a big hit with his record 
in the war, the King did; he stayed right up at 
the front with the men all the time. If I get 
home and find out what Bull Montana thinks 
of Mussolini, why, I will have the entire Ital- 
ian opinion. 
~ Now a few words of how the Country was 
when he first took it over. There just wasent 


any government at all; The Socialists had ‘ 


taken over the Factories, the owners had noth- 
ing to do with them; it was dangerous to walk 
on the streets. A returned Soldier was their 
particular mark; they jeered at him. One 
Minister would be at the head of the Govern- 
ment a few weeks and then they would throw 
him out. ‘To say it was a Revolution all over 


the country would be putting it mildly. Well, — 


* 
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to sum it up in a few words, from all I can 
gather about it, it was just another Chicago, 
and him and castor oil cleared it all in less 
than four years. I don’t believe we ever had 
anything just like him; Roosevelt—no doubt 
Mussolini has studied him—but Roosevelt 
was a Stand Patter to the side of this Guy. 
Course I don’t think he is as great as Roose- 
velt, because I don’t think anybody was as 
great as Roosevelt, but this Gent is a kind of a 
cross between Roosevelt, Red Grange, Babe 
Ruth, when the Babe is really good; the elder 
Lafolette, a touch of Borah, Bryan of ’96, 
Samuel Gomperts and Tunny. Now you can 
scramble all those concoctions up into one and 
you will just have a kind of a rough idea about 
this Roman. I hope that makes it clear to 
you. Oh, yes, as we come in he gave us the 
Facisti salute—you look out straight and point 
your arm kinder up and out. They say it’s a 
salute that originally come from the old Ro- 
mans, but personally I think they copped it 
_ from Old Doc Munyon’s There-is-hope salute. 
_ Traffic policemen over home have been giving 
it for years, but nobody ever paid any atten- 
tion tothem,. 

He is funny, too, this Guy. I read one of 
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his speeches where he was talking about a cer- 
tain law that should be changed; he said, 
“Why this law is no good; it’s just like the 
skin on a fat man’s belly; you can pull it 
about wherever you want it. It should be 
changed.” Somebody sent him a painting of 
himself that they had done in oil, and he said, 
“They should render the salad oil out of it; 
that’s worth more than the Picture.” It was 
new and just oozing oil. 

Well, I must be closing; I may see a few 
more people over here and write you about 
them, but this was the main one I.come to get, 
and anybody I see from now on will just be 


like slumming. I want to write you sometime 


about the wine carts coming down from “the 
- mountains, and oh, a lot of things about Rome. 
Oh, it’s got a lot of history. They got build- 
ings that look pretty near as old. as some of 
those in Boston. 

It’s just full of History and wine, Rome is. 


Now this castor-oil recipe—if you don’t do 


anything about that why let me know, because 
the Mexican Government will grab that in a 


minute. I want to write you later, too, about — 


some of the other help around the. Embassy. 


Everybody is mighty fine and right on the job. a 


eee 


Se ee 


a 
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Well, that’s about all I can think of for the 
present that castor oil has done for Italy. 
Your devoted temporary Roman, 
a5 Ee 


ROME, Italy, June 5, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: Calvin, I wish 
you could see Rome. It’s the oldest uncivil- 
ized Town in the world. New York is just as 
uncivilized, but it’s not as old as Rome. Rome 
has been held by every Nation in the World 
at one time or another for no reason at all. 
Between you and I, I think some of them give 
it up without much of a struggle. 

Rome has more Churches and less preach- 
ing in them than any City in the World. 
Everybody wants to see where Saint Peter was 
buried, But nobody wants to try to live like 
him. 

‘There is 493 Guidebooks sold to every Tes- 
tament. They would rather take Baedeker’s 
word than Moses’. 

_ The headliners in Roman History is Julius 

_ Cesar, Mark Antony and Nero. Then Mus- 

_ solini come along and made Bush Leaguers 
out of all of them. 

_ Rome was built on seven hills. Every 
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prominent Roman had a little hill all his own. 
History records, and local gossip has added to 
history, that coming home after a hard and 
exciting night at the baths, there has been Ro- 
mans that dident find the right hill. That’s 
what made Roman history interesting. ‘There 
is only six of ‘these hills left today. Some 
Roman went out of the back window so fast 
‘one night that he took the hill with him. 
That’s the inside story. But of course present 
History says that the Barbarians took not only 
all the assembled Romans but the hill as well 
with them. - . 

I tried to find out who the Barbarians were. 
From the best that I could learn, Barbarians 
- were a race of people that stole from you. If 
you stole from the barbarians, you were in- 
dexed in your History as a Christian. 

Now of these six hills left, the Pope has one, — 
Volpi—the man that settled the Italian Debt 
—has one, Garabaldi grabbed off one for his 
personal statue. A filling station and Spa- 
getti joint has one, Mussolini copped the high- 
est one for the duce himself, and the last and 
lowest one the King has. You wouldent hardly 
call it a hill; it’s more of a mound, — : 

Rome wasent built in a day. It’s not a 
‘Miami Beach by any means. All Tourist - 
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agencies advise you to spend at least 10 days 
seeing it. The Hotels advise you to take four 
months. 

You see, Cal, that is why I am trying to find 
out all I can for you. I think people in our 
position have to look to our historical as well 
as Political Knowledge. So while as every- 
one admits, you are excellently equipped po- 
litically—I don’t know of a man better forti- 
fied—a little historical knowledge would do 
you no harm. You see, up around Boston you 
have seen Plymouth Rock and Boston Com- 
mon and the old graveyard going up the hill 
toward the Capitol, But those things mean 
nothing to a real historian. You have seen the 
spot where Paul Revere come riding down 
hollering, “The Dam has broke!” But they 
had guys in Rome that invented Dams. You 
see, to a Roman events like those would Pr 
lassed as topical today. 

Well, after I finished with Mussolini, I me 
cided to take’ up Rome. Of course Mussolini 
naturally come first, for he “made Rome what 
it is today; I hope he’s satisfied.” You see, 
chances are up there in Vermont you studied 
alittle history. But you can’t get much out 
of history in Vermont. You can’t get much — 
ai out ban Vermont aay There is an awful 
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lot of difference between reading something, 
and actually seeing it, for you can never tell 
till you see it, just how big a liar History is. 

In other words, Rome is really not what it’s 
cracked up to be. History was no more right 
in reporting the happenings of Rome than it 
has been in some of the Cities we have heard 
of. Now everybody goes to Rome on account 
of its old historical record. Now you know 
and I know it ain’t History that you are out 
to study. You-are.out to make History. 
What you want to plan is, some day some 
Guy will be studying you instead of you 
studying him. Any Yap can read what some- 
body else has done; but can he get out and do 
something himself, that anybody would read 
about, even if they dident have anything else 
to read? 

Now what I wanted to do was to cover 
Rome from a human-interest point of view. 
In other words, I wanted to see something that 
was alive. I am, I bet you, the only one that 
ever visited the city that dident run myself 
ragged dragging from one old Church to an- 
other, and from one old Oil Painting to the 
next. In the first place, I don’t care anything — 
about Oil Paintings. Ever since I struck a 
dry hole near the old home ranch in Rogers 


- «2 
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County, Oklahoma I have hated oil, in the 
taw, and all its subsiduaries. You can even 
color it up, and it don’t mean anything to me. 
I don’t want to see a lot of old Pictures. If I 
wanted to see old Pictures I would get D. W. 
Griffith to revive the Birth of a Nation. 
That’s the best old Picture there is. I would- 
ent mind seeing the Four Horsemen again. 
‘But this thinking that everything was good 
just because it was old is the Apple sauce. 
- They only produced a few great men, so why 
should every picture they painted be great? 

Say, Charles Dana Gibson and Herbert 
Johnson can assemble ’em good enough for me. 
‘They may never hang in the Louvre, But they 
sho do dangle from the front page of many an 
old News stand. So I am not going to kid 
myself and I am not going to kid you either, 
Cal. I know your and my tastes are about 
alike, and when I was looking at things I was 
a-thinking all the time of you, and wondering 
if you wouldent size the thing up just about 
along my lines. 

Of course, every once in a while something 
comes up in AV oshinotin they think is more or 
less of an Artistic nature and naturally, as 
7 head of the Government, you have to go there 
or appear before them and mayby say a few 
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words pertaining partly to the subject at hand. 
Well, you get one of the secretaries there to 
dig you up the night before a few names and 
dates and so-called achievements along the 
line that this convention or Society is working 
on, and you get away with it. 

But that’s one beautiful thing about our as- 
sociation, you and I—we don’t kid each other. 
We know about g-1oths of the stuff going on 
under the guise of Art is the Banana Oil. 
They call it Art to get to take off the clothes. 
When you ain’t nothing else, you are an Art- 
ist. It’s the one thing you can claim to be and 
nobody can prove you ain’t. No matter how . 
you built anything and how you painted any- 
thing, if it accidentally through lack of wars 
or tain happened to live a few hundreds of 
years, why its Art now. Maby when the Guy 
painted it at the time he never got another 
. contract. Maby some of the Pictures they 
have now was at that time thrown away in 
an old cellar because they wasent thought good - 
enough to show, and they laid there all these 
years and somebody dug ’em out and now they 
are the Old Masters.’ I know how it is with 
you, you have had a hundred Movies brought 
to the White House to be shown to you, and 
I bet you never been in the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tution since you first went there as Vice Presi- 
dent, when you dident have anything else to 
do. So when I tell you about Rome I just 
want you to picture it as it is, not as it is in the 
guidebooks, but as an ordinary hard-boiled 
American like you and I would see it. 

Now we call Rome the seat of Culture, but 
somebody stole the chair. Today it has no 
more culture than Minneapolis or Long 
Beach, California. ‘They live there in Rome 
amongst what used to be called Culture, but 
that don’t mean a thing. Men in Washington 
you know yourself, Calvin, live where Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Hamilton lived, but 
as far as the good it does them, they just as well 
have the Capitol down at Claremore, Okla- 
homa—and, by the way, I doubt if Claremore 
would take it; there is a Town that has never 
had a setback. So, you see, Association has 
nothing to do with culture. 

I know Englishmen that have had the same 
well-bred Butler all their lives and they are 
just as rude as they ever were. Why, do you 
know, one of the most cultured men I ever 
saw come from Texas, and where he learned 


it the Lord only knows. It’s just one of those 


freaks of Nature like a Rose gions: Prickly 


8 Pears. 
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Then another thing you got to take into con- 
sideration. If a town had any culture and 
Tourists commenced hitting it, Your culture | 
is gone. Tourists will rub it out of any town. 
Now you take the Tourists. ‘There is one of 
the hardest working business that you could 
possibly adopt—the business of trying to see 
something. They will leave a nice comfort- 
able home with all conveniences, and they will 
get them a ticket to Europe and from then on 
they stop being a human; they just turn sheep. 
The Guide is the sheep herder, and about the 
same fellow the regular sheep herder is on a 
ranch. You ask him anything outside his 
regular routine and you are going to spoil his 
pleasure for the day, besides not finding out | 
the answer yourself. 

After a bunch of Tourists have been out a 
couple of weeks and get broke in good, the - 
guide don’t have to do much; they know about 
when to bunch up and start listening. They 
- kinder pull in together like a covey of quail 
and form a sort of a half circle while the 
Guide tells them what he has read in their 
guide books. They listen and mark it off and 
move on over to another picture. They come 
dragging into the hotel at night, and you 
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America. If you asked them to do that hard 


a day’s work in their own towns they would 
think you was cuckoo. 

Then they must dress for dinner. They 
couldent posgibly go down in the dining room 


‘without the little Organdie on. Even the men 


put on Monkey Suits that at home you could- 
ent get him into one with an elephant hook. 
Why anybody can’t act the same away from 


home and enjoy just as much freedom as they 
- do there is more than I will ever know. 


But I want to tell you they are taking this 
sight-seeing serious. It’s no pleasure; it’s a 
business. You-speak to one of them after he 
has been a-touring all dey, and start to tell him 


something, he will start iooking up on the wall 


for some old Frescoe’s or a stained-glass win- 


dow. Youcan tell a Tourist after a long tour; 


they have held a Guidebook in one hand so 


_long they have learned to do everything else 


with the other hand. Everyone of them when 


_ they get home from Rome can tell you where 
Cesar and Nero were born, and not a one of 


them can tell you, Calvin, where you or Borah 
or Dawes first saw the political light. They 


_ have seen the Boragzzi Galleries and the 
Louvre, but they think the Smithsonian Insti- 


if 
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tution is a Clinic and the Field Museum is a 
branch of the great Department Store. 

They saw the place where Nero tuned up 
his old bass viol just before the third alarm 
was turned in—they say that, but they never 
heard Albert Spalding play either with or 
without the accompaniment of a fire. Then 
they get up early in the morning to start out to 
see more old Churches. Now a Church is all 
right, and they are the greatest things we have 


in our lives, but not for a steady diet. They 


figure the earlier they can get you out, the 
more Churches you can see that day. If you 
are not interested in old Churches, you can 
stop off and see Rome between trains. 

Then they go in great for old ruins. Now I 


know you have lived up around those old’ 


farmhouses in New England long enough to 
feel about ruins just about like I do. A ruin 


don’t just exactly spellbind me; I don’t care. 


how long it has been in the process of ruina- 
tion. I kept trying to get ’em to show me 
something that hadent started to rue yet. 
They got a lot of things they-call Forums. 
They are where the Senators used to meet and 
debate—on disarmament, I suppose. They 


say there was some bloody mob scenes and — 
fights in there. Well, that’s one thing they got — 


1 
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_us licked on. Calling each other a Har and 
' heaving an inkstand is about the extent of our 
Senatorial gladiators’ warlike accomplish- 
ments. 

I dident know before I got there, and they 


told me all this—that Rome had Senators. 


‘Now I know why it declined. There is quite 
an argument there over the exact spot of 
Cesar’s Death. Some say that Cesar was not 
slain in the Senate; they seem to think that he 
had gone over to a Senatorial Investigation 
meeting at some Committee room, and that 
that is where Brutus gigged him. The moral 
of the whole thing seems to be to stay away 
from investigations. 

I also picked up a little scandal there that I 
know you won’t turn a deaf ear to. About 
this particular case, they are saying around 

- Rome now, but they hope it don’t get back to 

any of his people, that Brutus was Czsar’s 

natural son, and that Cassius was a sort of a 

_ brother-in-law without Portfolio. Then they 

_ showed where Mark Antony delivered his ora- 

tion, which, as it wasent written till 500 years 

_ after he was supposed to say it, there was some 

i. Chance there .of algeria ida lan I have 

heard some of our Public men’s speeches gar- 

_ bled in next morning’s paper. 


} 
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Then they speak of a Cicero. I don’t know 
exactly what he did. His name sounds kinder 
like he was a window dresser. Then there was 
the intellectual tracks of Vergil. I guess you 
had a crack at him while you was up at Am- 
herst. Vergil must have been quite a fellow, 
but he dident know enough to put his stuff in 
English like Shakespeare did, so you don’t 
hear much of him any more, only in high 
school and roasting-ear Colleges, where he is 
studied more and remembered less than any 
single person. I bet you yourself right now, 
Mr. President, don’t know over three of Ver- 
gil’s words.. E Pluribus Unum will just about 
let you out. I never even got to him in school, 
and I remember that much. Ask Vare when 
he gets in there to quote you some of Vergil. 

‘There is quite a few of those old Forums 
besidés the Senate one. Evidently they were | 
. afflicted with a House of Representatives, a 
Supreme Court and a Foreign Relations Com- - 
mittee. ’Course it’s just a lot of old broken- 
down Marble now. Most of the old pieces 
are big enough so the Tourists can’t carry 
them away; that’s the only reason they are 
there. A lot of them are being torn a to 
put in modern plumbing. hi 

That’s one thing the Tourists have done 7, 
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_ anyway—they have improved Europe’s 

' plumbing. Rome had more Art and less bath- 
tubs than any city outside of Moscow. 
- Romans were great to bathe collectively, but 
individually they were pretty dirty. Funny 
thing about Roman baths. You see Pictures 
of them, but you never saw a Picture with 
anyone in the water. They were great people 
to drape themselves around on marble slabs, 
But I don’t think they even had any water in 
the pools. Bathing was a kind of an excuse 
to get neglije with each other. 

You remember the picture they always have 
where one old Roman, or some of those 
foreigners, got sore and come out and was 
standing between two big pillars and was 

_ pushing them apart. Well, that was an old 
_ Senator got sore during a Filibuster, and he 
just went out and he puffed and he puffed and 
he blowed the house in. Boy, they had Sena- 


tors in them days. Little John Sargent would — 


have been a Page boy among that gang. They 
used to throw these pillars at each other dur- 

z ing, debate. 

_ Rome has what they call a river. It’s the 
 \ Tiber, and of all the overrated things! You 
ty ne think a River that is good enough to get 
ete noni uaa for all these years would have 
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something to back it up, wouldn’t you? Old- 
time History don’t say a word about the 
Arkansaw or the South Canadian or Grand 
River or the Verdigris, and here this Tiber 
couldent be a tributary to one of those.. Be- 
sides, the Tiber don’t flow; it just oozes along. © 
Nobody was ever drowned in it; but lots of 
old Settlers have bogged down in it and lost 
their lives. You can walk across it anywhere 
if you don’t mind getting muddy. You can’t 
fish in it. The mud is so thick in the water 
that the Fish can’t see the bait, and when they 
do see it it’s so muddy they won't eat it. ” 
They used to have a wall around the City 
» but the people got to climbing over it so much’ 
they just sorter neglected it and let it run 
down. It got so the wall wouldent keep the © 
people from getting out. ‘They would climb 
over and go off to some other place. You 
can’t keep people in a place with a wall. If 
they don’t like a town they will leave it. Look 
at Sing Sing. They got a better wall than 
Rome even thought they had, and still very 
few stay in there. That wall system is a fail- 
ure and always was. Walls are all right to 
put your back to if somebody is fighting you; 
it keeps you from backing any further away 
from them, and sometimes makes you fight 
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when if it wasent for the wall you would keep 
backing. One thing I will say for Rome— 
they have kept up the gates of the old wall. 
They have let all the rest of the wall fall down, 
but the Gates are kept in very good repair. 
*Course you can walk around them and get in 
without coming through the gate, but I guess 
they never thought of anybody doing that. 

The whole of Rome seems to have been 
built, painted and decorated by one man; that 
was Michelangelo. If you took everything 
out of Rome that was supposed to have been 
done by Michelangelo, Rome would be as 
bare of Art as Los Angeles. 

He was a picture Painter, Sculptor, a House 
painter, both inside and out—for in those days 
they painted the ceilings. He was an Archi- 
tect, a Landscape Gardener, Interior Decora- 
tor, and I wouldent doubt if he dident strum a 


-mean Guitar. It’s hard to tell you what all — 


that fellow was. We have over home today 


“no single person that compares with him, not 


even in California. He was a Stanford White 


in drawing up all the local Blue Prints of his 


2 day. He was the Charley Russel of the old © 


paintbrush; but he had Charley beat, for 
Charley never has had to resort to painting the 


" inside of roofs of buildings. Charley will set 


| 
| 
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down and paint, but he won’t lay down on his 
back and paint. ; 

Then Michel used to do what they called 
Mosaics. That’s a kind of a colored Cross- 
Word Puzzle. He had never done any of this 
and they asked him one time if he would do 
some of it. It seems the local Mosaicker was 
on a strike for more wages and easier designs, 
so they give Angelo a handful of these little 
blocks—this was in his off time while he 
wasent working on St..Peters and St. Pauls 
and the 48 other, Churches he was painting 
and Sculpturing, besides a few odds and ends 
about town where he would pick up off jobs. 

Well, he took these little cubes and squares 
_ up there and he worked every one of them; 
every word he got right without a Dictionary 
or a Scenario, and he got the prize the next 
day in the paper for working out the best 
Mosaic puzzle of his time, and he wasent even — 
playing. You know, an awful lot of his finest 
work like the Dome in St. Peters, he had to 
lay on his back away up there on a scaffold, 
and on account of having so much work ahead — 
of him, he would lay up there and he put those — 


things in during his sleep. Well, he certainly 


got even with everybody for it all. For you: 
have to lay « down on your back to look ae at it. 
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Now there is one thing that they are going 
to have a little trouble cramming down me. 

How could they lay on their back and make 
_ that mosaic stick up there? It would be like 
trying to play checkers upside down. What's 
going to hold ’em up there? 

*Course you kinder got to let that go eadet 
the heading of Miracles, for Miracles was _ 
supposed to happen around that time. There 


hasent been many lately unless the Democrats 


are fortunate enough to scare up one. 

This Michelangelo was just about the whole 
thing in Rome in those days. He was sorter 
the Senator Borah of Rome. You see, an 
Artist in those days was the whole thing. Peo- 
ple’s minds run to Art and Wild Animals. A. 
man of commerce or trade or business—he 
_ dident mean much; he dident have any more 
chance than Farmers relief; he was just a | 
minority Stockholder. They would just tol- 
‘erate him up to the time they needed some 
Lion bait, and then his name was liable to 
drop out of the Directory. Henry Ford or 
Judge Gary or Charley Schwab, or ‘either 
Young or Old John D.—any of those men of 


ove Commerce they wouldent have meant a thing 
. in Roman days. If Ford couldent have 
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proved that one of those things come under 
the heading of Art, he would have had no 
more social Status than a motorman. They 
would have just used any and all of the above 
named gentry as grooms for the lions to keep 
’em slicked up till Sunday. They would have 


_ had as much chance getting into the 400 of 
Rome as a Democrat has eating breakfast with 


you, Mr. President. It would be worse than 
a Yankee trying to break into Cha 
South Carolina, Society: 

Art and relotan ruled the day, and as none 
of our present-day financiers are familiar or. 
in any way connected with either Art or re- - 
ligion or any of their allied industries, why, it 
looks like our Multimillionaires would have - 
been just sitting in the bleachers socially. 

But everything travels in cycles. Art took 
a tumble and was replaced by Low profit and — 
quick turnover. Art not only was relegated 
to the rear but it just naturally passed out with 
no mourners. It dident appear again until 
what is known as the Bud Fisher and Rube 
Goldberg period. Ziegfeld took Michel- 
angelo’s statues, took some of the fat off of 
them with a diet of lamb chops and pineapple, 


and he and a Confederate named Ben Ali 


Hagen brought the statues to life, only with — 
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better figures, and the only marble about them 
was from the ears north. 

But even to this day, if a Picture or a piece 
of Statuary is losing interest and they can’t 
get anybody to look at it any more, why, the 
remark is secretly whispered around that it © 
was really done by Angelo on one of his days 
off. Then the Tourists commence ia te 
for their Guidebooks, 

Not to have the Angelo brand on your 
Sculptured hitching rack was to be a Plebian 
7 oe the Romans. 

Henry Ford has always, peceived the credit 
re what we call mass production. But I want 
to tell you that if, Michelangelo even turned 
out all the Statues’ that they say he did—that’s 
even if he dident paint at all—why, he was 
the originator of: “Mass Production, and not 
Uncle Henry. — - 

There was another fellow about that time 


_ too, You know things kinder run in bunches, © 


‘or rather imitations.’ So naturaly Angelo 
would have imitators; When the sharehold- 
ers in a Church couldent get Angelo to paint 
or sculp for ’em, why, they went out and gota 
fellow named Rafael. He was the first one 
that ever billed himself “Just as good.” 


_ Well, between him and Angelo they just 
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about painted Rome red. They confined their: 
Paintings mostly to Bible Characters, which 
was a very smart thing to do, as nobly knew 
just how these Characters should look; and in 
painting one you could always make itn look 
any way you wanted him too, and if someone. 
criticized it, you would always have the Alibi, — 
“Well, that’s my ater ey of the _char- 
acter.” 

I want to tell you. sight Reon ine the od- 
— ern painter that has the tough job. He ha: 
_make ’em look enough like the Millionaire’s 
wife that the visitors can’ recognize her 
still make her look like she‘thinks she looks. 
When you can dg ‘that, then. thats art. Why, 
those old Characters they painted-they could 
paint with or without Whiskers, One-eyed, 
bald-headed or <tong- haired) any bile they 
wanted: they dident have to make ’em look. 
like anything. Just, ‘turn out a Picture—that 
was all they had to sto, 

These two Boys that I ¢ speak of were doing 
practically everything in ‘Rome i in those days; 
if you dident give therm,a ‘retaining fee, you 


wasent having any Art done.,‘ Oh, of ‘course ; 
maby there was a little Bootleg Art going. Sa 
around in some of the side streets somewhere, pra 


but nothing highpowered. In fact Art was « 
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closed Corporation. If some outsider come in | 


with what he thought was a painting, why, 
about the best he could do with it would be to 
get it on some Magazine cover or a front piece 
for the next Program for the Chariot race. 
Along about the period of these Painters 
and Mud Dobbers come another sort of an 
Artistic, breed called the Gladiators. A fel- 
low was»a Gladiator as long as he remained 
alive—that’s what made him glad. Saturday 
night was always a rather ticklish time in. the 
life of a Gladiator, for that is when they ¢ gen- 


__ erally announced the entries for the Bulldog- 


ging contest with the Lions the following day. 

_ If you defeated your Lion you were allowed 

to be Glad for another week. 

_ These Romans loved blood. What money 
is to an American, blood was toa Roman. A 


Roman was never so happy as when he saw 


somebody bleeding. ‘That was his sense of 

- humor, just like ours is. If we see a fel- 
low slip and fall and maby break his leg, why, 
_ + that’s a yell to us; or his hat blow off and he 


_ Can't get it. Well, that’s the way the Romans 
- were. Where we like to see you lose your hat, 
_ they loved to see you leave a right arm and a 


A dig pe in the Possession:of a atl and then 


3 
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The Emperor set in his box, and a lot of 
Ladies set in another great big Box, and dur- 
ing the festivities they would announce with 
their thumbs whether the man was to go on 
to his death or let him live. The women had 
the first guess, but the Emperor he had the 
veto power; he passed on the things as final. 
You see, they used their thumbs for something 
besides buttoning up their clothes. If they 
held their thumbs down, you passed out Poco 
Pronto; but if they held them up, why, you 
left your phone and address where you could 
be reached the following Sunday afternoon. 
There was no Dempsey stuff of four years be- 
tween combats, no dickering over terms. The 
gate receipts went to the Emperor and you 
went to the cemetery. 

’Course this old Colosseum is a great old 
building. They have stole enough off of it to 
build everything else in Rome. Poor Musso- 
lini come in so late in history that there wasent 
anything left for him at all. Everything in 


© 
ize 


~ 


Rome was stolen from somebody at some time. - 


It’s just a question of who’s got it last. 

That’s why I say there is nothing new there; 
we got everything over home, only bigger and 
better. Take Vesuvius, for instance: I know 
that it buried a City, but that means nothing 
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to me or to you. I have in the past year seen 
lots of buried Cities over home. Overadver- 
tising has buried more Cities than Vesuvius 
could bury if she run over every day. Politi- 
cal Parties have buried more platforms the 
day after election, both the winners and losers, 
than Vesuvius will ever hear of. Vesuvius 
- destroys by spontaneous combustion—that ‘is, 
heat and friction within itself. NNow you mean 
to tell me it can improve on the Democrats for 
spontaneous combustion? A buried city is the 
last thing I want to see. I want something 
that’s a-living. 

Now there is a forum there called Stargens, 
or something like that, and it’s down in the 
‘ground with a high wall around it, and a lot 
of old Marble columns broken off and stand- 
ing and laying around. Well, they have a 
habit of taking all the old stray cats and the 
neighbors feed them. It has now become 
’ known as the Forum of the Cats. Now to me 
that was a real place. Here was something 
alive. I used to walk down there to see what 
the old kittiés were doing, and at night I went 
two or three times. You could see an old tom- 
cat setting up on top of a Roman column — 
_ where maby Mark Antony had delivered one 
- of his monologues. This old Tabby would be 
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squatting up there, howling for no reason at 
all, just like a typical politician, and just as 
‘much sense to it too. Now that was great to 
me to see those Cats. I don’t want to convey 
any disrespect to those who have passed be- 
yond, but I would rather see one live Cat than 
a dozen dead Romans. 

No, sir, Calvin, you are standing guianee over 
not aay the best little patch of ground in all 
the various Hemispheres but we got it on ’em 
even when it comes to things to see, if we could 
just make these Locoed Tourists believe it. 
Why, say, if the Mississippi ever flowed 
through, for instance, Switzerland, why, 
there wouldent be enough dry ground left to 
yodle in. Their little rivers, if they ever saw 
it, would flow right into a rain barrel and stay 
se 

Why, if they had Niagara Falls they oat 
have had 85 wars over it at various times to 
see who would be allowed to charge admis- — 
sion to see it. If they get to monkeying with 
us we will lose ’em in the Mammoth Cave. | 
They rave over Venice; there’s nothing there — 
but water. Why, Louies has more water 
in their cellars than the whole Adriatic Sea. — 
And the Grand Canyon—well, I just don’ Ge 
- want to hurt their feelings talking about it. — 

eet ey ae 
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No, sit, Europe has nothing to recommend it 


_ but its old age, and the Petrified forest in - 


Arizona makes a Sucker out of it for old age. 


_ Why, that forest was there and doing business 


before Nero took his first Violin lesson. 

You take the Guides and the Grapes out of 
Europe and she is just a Sahara. It’s great for 
you to see, if somebody is paying for it, or 
paying youtodoit. But just asa pie educa- 
tional proposition or pastime, it ain’t there, 


yours devotedly, 
WILL. 


Venice, June 7, ’26. 
Dear Mr. Coolidge: 
T must tell you about Venice. Say what 


a fine swamp that Venice Italy turned out 


to be. I stepped out of the wrong side of 


a Venice Taxicab and they were three min- 


utes fishing me out. They have taximeters on 


_ the Gondolar’s, so many knots are so many 
_liras. The greatest drivers in the world are 
_ these Skippers on these Venice “Hansoms.” 
i They can take two of these crafts and make 
_ ’em pass in a bath tub, and never touch either. 


There is no such thing as a bent fender on 


~ one of ‘those hulls. The Captain, the Pilot, 


te 
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the Cabin Boy and the crew are one and 
the same on the Venice rapid transit. The 
Chouffers can row so quiet that you cant hear 
-a sound, till you start to pay him and dont 

tip enough, and then you would think it was 
a drunk seal in an Aquarium. 

I got seasick crossing an alley. I saw a 
fellow there from New York trying to en- 
gage third “class passage from the Depot 
to the Hotel. Condilier drivers hate the 
Motor boats and when no one is looking they 
just casually and accidentally slip an oar into 
the propeller as they pass. If you love to” 
have someone row you in a boat you will love 
Venice. But dont try to walk or they will 
be searching for you with grappling hooks. 

Yours for dry land, 
WILL. | 


Nick, France, around June 8, ’26. 
(It’s pronounced neece, not nice; they have no — 
word for nice in French.) | 
My Dear Mr. President:. It’s been quite a 
while since I heard from you; but I guess it’s - 
just as well, because I wouldent have known 
any more after you had written. You haven’t - 
been what I would call extravagant with your © 
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news, and what little I got I had to pick up 
out of the Paris Edition of the New York 
Herald or the Paris Edition of the Chicago 
Tribune. Both have the same news from the_ 
same Republican angle. I wish I could get 
Mr. Ochs to start a Times over here so we 
would get the Demofratic slant on some of the 
news. 

These papers won’t publish a Democrat’s 
name in the recent arrivals at Hotels. ’Course 
there may be an excuse for that, the Demo- 


{crats may not be going to Hotels. I guess they 


are living in what they call Pensions, as they 
dident get in on any Pensions after the war— 
the war between the Democrats and Republi- 
cans in ’65—and as they have always had to 
help pay ’em, they wanted to see what one was 


- like. ’Course the news that we have been get- 


ting lately from over there is not of a nature 
that would make you any to enthusiastic about 


_ relating it. 


The papers over here had an awful lot 
about you and that signing of that paper of 


_ Andrew’s. Course the Republican Alibi over 
here for you was that you dident know what 


_ you was signing. Now I dident like that. I 


Ny 


am not blaming you, it was not your fault. 


_ But where is John Sargent, the tall sycamore 


! 
} 
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from Vermont? What does he think we dug 
' him out of the granite and brought him in al- 
leged civilization for if it wasent for just this 
very thing—just to watch what you clapped 
your John Henry one He is supposed to 
watch every paper and see before you sign it 
that there is no political catch in it whereby 
there may be any votes lost in Novembér, 28. 
So if John can’t look after our interests any 
better than that, why, we will have him get 
the old return ticket out and dust it off and let 
him go back and hibernate with the maples. 
Even Dudley Field Malone or Darrow could 
advise us that bad. 

I read about Borah up there in Balglinie : 
in his speech. They made a big to-do over 
that over here. It wasent on account of the 
political significance of the thing. It was be- 
- cause Borah made it. There is an awful lot — 
of people here that thinks that Borah is our — 
Prime Minister. 

Now the Minister over here in all shee : 
Countries is the main one; the King or the 
‘President or any of those have to sit in the 
Spectators’ Gallery. But the Minister is the 
grapes. So they think Borah is the Minister, 
or power behind the throne; that whatever he — 
says goes. ’Course the whole idea is a laugh — 
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and ridiculous to me, but the funny part about 
it is there is a lot of people right over home 
think the same thing. ’Course I try to set ’em 
right all I can, but when I tell ’em that he is 
only a Senator they won’t believe it, for they 
have heard about Senators. In fact a lot of 
_ these Countries are troubled with them, too, 
and they won’t believe a man could be so 
_ prominent and well known and still be noth- 
ing but a Senator. 

But they can’t understand our Democratic 
way in America, where we give every man a 
_ chance no matter how low his station in life 
may be. They can’t understand a race of peo- 
ple as big as we are paying any attention to 
just a Senator. So it looks like we will have 

‘to give Borah the title of Prime Minister just 
to stop us Americans explaining that there is 
_ no such office, officially. Now if Borah looked 
_ the thing over and jumped with the Drys, just | 
between you and I, if I was you I would hunt 
‘the same springboard and make exactly the 
same leap. He looks fat ahead, that old boy 
_ does, and when he chooses sides you better 
oe a: and ball and go over and play 

“with him, (9.4 ' 
a Now he has: sit there all your and listened. 

» the loud static of the wets, and he heard a — 
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terrible lot of weird and loud noises; but he 
just kinder diagnosed the case and said there 
is hundreds of yells coming out of the same 
mouth. In other words, for every 500 noises 
there was realy:only one vote. Well, as you 
know, he is a man kinder like yourself in that 
respect. You-all have generally been able to 
detect a voting prospect through a brick wall 
with no windows. So if he has made his 
choice, I believe if I was you I would climb 
right out of the old shell not only with the old 
hackneyed gag, “I am for law enforcement.” 
Phat don’t mean anything. 

“N aturally, any man that holds office is for 
law enforcement. You fellows can’t keep on 
' getting by on that old Alibi. There is too 
many of you now trying to stand on the line 
between the wets and the drys, and it’s too nar- 
row for all of you. Some of you have got to 
jump one way or the other. In other words, 
you got to make it plain. Every one of you 
have got to take to the open and run for your 
lives. 

You see, that is how Borah keeps ahead of 
all you biher Politicians. He is never living 
European and American plan both at the same 
time. When he arrives at a hotel he an- 
nounces his Plan. Now I would do itin such — 
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a way that it don’t look like you are copying 
him. I wouldent, for instance, go to Balti- 
more and make the same speech; but I would 
pick some nice soft spot at some big affair 
when, there is no big Murder case or Ball 
game or Divorce case going on in the papers, 
plant it when things are dull, and if you do it 
tight, even the pictorials may use it for a cou- 
ple of paragraphs, and then you will be all set. 

I should think you fellows would want to 
be right out flat-footed on anything. It would 
relieve my conscience to know that I dident 
have to walk the eaves of the Flatiron Build- 
ing on everything that come up. So I would 
just use Bill as a barometer, and when you see 
he is ready to climb on_anything, you go get a 
front seat right quick before anybody knows 
you were watching him. 

Well I will stop, but just think this over. 

Yours devotedly, 


- CABLEGRAM. RUSH 
. MONTE Caro, Monaco, June 22, ’26 
_ PRESIDENT OF U. S., 
WuiteE House. ; 
_ Please send money. Unexpected Diplo- 
matic relations have suddenly arisen here 


{ 
1 
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which no one could foresee. Please rush, as 

French Taxi Driver is waiting. They are 

unusualy impatient when you owe them. 
WILLROG. 


GENEVA, Switzerland, June 23. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 
WHITE HOUuSsE, 
WASHINGTON, Bey Be 06 ee 
Have found Pallaie car winded that wall 
open without crew of Porters. Biggest dis- 
covery made in Europe so far on entire trip. 
Take it up with Hoover. In case Lowden 
comes out against you we can use this against 
his Company by marriage. 
Yours affectionately, 


WILL. 


Paris, France, June 24, ’26. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 
WHITE House, | 
Dear President: I arrived in Paris late at 
night. The next day we had Briand Premier 
for breakfast; Herriot Premier for Lunch; 
Poincaré for Dinner; and woke up the next 
morning and Briand is back in again. This 
is not a Government; it’s an old-fashioned — 
Movie, where they flash on the screen: “ “Pwo | 
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minutes, please, while we change Premiers.” 
I have had a date to interview every one of 
them, but they were thrown out before the In- 
terview time come due. I acted on your sug- 
gestion and proposed Abd-el-Krim, but he 
turned it down flat; said he would go back to 
war before he would take a job like that. You — 
may have to send Butler or Pinchot. 
. Yours same as ever, 
W. R. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 
_ Paris, June 24.—They limit you here in 
Paris to a two-course dinner. Meats, veg- 
 etables, soups, fish and dessert are not counted 
in either course. 

It’s two courses outside of any of these, so 
it’s really not such a hardship on the ravenous 
a yricans as was at first expected. 

, WILLROG. 


; CANNES, France, June 25, 26. 

ae THE PRESIDENT, | 

Dear Mr. Bc siionk: I suppose Herrick 

_ hhas sent you the news through the Ordinary — 

_ Diplomatic channels—as I instructed him to 
do—about the French DEN settlement. Now 
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I do hate to trouble you so much about this 
again, for I think it has been up before you 
once or possibly twice before. 

Well, Berengaria, their trader, come back 
over here, and’ the settlement was received 
with general acclaim—by everybody that did- 
ent have to pay it. So as I write you this it 
looks like it will not be ratified by what they 
call the House of Deputies. Berengaria 
thought he had done pretty good. Everybody 
over here in public life that works out some 
financial scheme thinks he has done pretty 
good till they take their scheme to the House 
of Deputies. They are a nice agreeable bunch 
of fellows, but there is just something in them 
that won’t let some man come in and talk 
money. 

They are perfectly sane—for politicians. ° 
But the minute somebody mentions money or 
Stabilize the Franc, why, they are off like a 
prairie fire. Even Briand can’t do anything 
with them. ‘They have throwed him out so 
many times that he wears pads under his 
clothes. It seems that there is just some little 
minor difference or defect in the agreement 
with America. The change really don’t mean 
anything, but they want to have it put just — 
right before passing on it. There is just some 
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three ooo—naughts—on the end of some fig- 
ures that they want to have erased. It was 
probably just a misprint, and taking off just 
those three little figures will of course make 
no material difference in the main settlement. 

They stand by Berengaria’s main settlement 
outside of, as I say, these three little minor de- 
fects. It’s funny how they happened to notice 
them at all, a little thing like that, because they 
are usually very careless in such matters. So 
on this account we may not be able to close 
out this particular account quite as soon as I 
had lead you to believe. So I hope you dident 
hold Congress'there all this time waiting. Of 
course some of them don’t mind staying, for 


-. it will be their last trip. By-by. 


Yours, W.R. 


Paris, France, June 26, 26. 
Mp. PRESIDENT, 
WHITE House, 

My dear Mr. President: After all these 
_ weeks fixing and searching and plotting for — 
you, I have at last found something that is 
really of some use, and it’s the funniest thing 
where I found it—it was at Monte Carlo. 
_ Did you know—chances are you did on ac- 
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count of it being Monte Carlo—that that Ca- 
sino, or gambling place, paid all the expenses — 
of that entire Country and the owners prowled 
around in Yachts? 

Well, I give it.a very close study, and I have © 
a scheme that I want to unfold to you that I 
think can be put into effect in Cuckooland, 
Now take, for instance, the District of Colum- 
bia, make it the Monaco of America. Now, 
of course, like in Monaco, the natives of the 
village are not allowed to play. Well, that 
same rule would hold good in the District of | 
Columbia. 

That would be no special hardship on resi- 
dents of the District, as they are used to not 
vhaving any niigiaes: anyway. They just as — 
well belong to Monaco as Columbia. They 
are not allowed to know what it’s all about, as 
it is now, so any reform no matter how terrible 


would be an aid to them. Instead of giving 


them Government positions—or Pensions, 
rather—as we do now, why, they could help — 
take care of the Casino; in fact you could use ~ 
most of the help that we have there now. 
Another thing about this scheme of mine, — 
it enables us to retain Mellon, that I know you 


are desirous of doing. Well, he could count — 


up for us every night and take the statement to ? 
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you, and every 6 months you could go before 
Congress and the Radio and read it—princi- 
_ pally to the Radio. 

Now if Monaco can support their entire lit- 

tle Country in luxury and yachts and no taxes 
at all just on what few Americans go over 
there, what could we do by having this right 
in Washington, where everybody could come 
and play without the inconvenience of a pass- 
porte Well, here is what I figure we would 
do. This is a very conservative estimate. 

Now don’t say it can’t be done, because it is 
being done right in Wall Street, but we are not 

getting a cent out of it. No $100, ooo for a 
_ seat to gamble in ours at Monte on the Poto- 

mac. Just come in and go to it. 

_ And, say, don’t you think we wouldent take 
_a big part of the play away from Wall Street. 
Course they would have one advantage of us 
down there. We would not be gambling in 
"necessities or foods or anything like that. The 
outcome of ours would not affect anyone but 
the one gambling. _ 

In other words, I am in favor of turning 
Washington from Red tape to Roulette. And 
here is what I figure conservatively would be 
your | first six months’ report. You walk right 
Hy in and deliver the sgvowine; 


ei 
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“Gentlemen and “Democrats, it gives me 
much pleasure to read to you the following 
financial report of the first six months of the 
new régime of financial Government, entitled, 
Betting for and ‘by the People. I find that due 
to the dexterity of the little Ball dropping con- 
secutively in the wrong pocket for the last six 
months, and the partial honesty of our Treas- 
ury, or adding up, Department, we find that 
we have won $6,395,826.10. The odd 10 
cents, I might add, was wagered by Mr. Harry © 
Lauder on his this year’s farewell tour. 

“Now this sum accumulated by strict econ- 
omy and mechanical methods in the past six 
months will enable us to reduce the taxes so — 
low that we will,have to pay some money to 
the taxpayers ourselves. We will not only 
feed and care for the residents of the District 
of Monaco here, but we will be able to get the 
more deserving of them a small yacht. In 
other words, we have what we think is a new 
idea in Communistic Government. We are 
taking from the rich and distributing to the 
poor. nigh 

“On the continuation of the above platform 
I hereby offer myself for reélection. In just 
four years more of a system like this we will 
all have our Cars paid for and be able to pay — 
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- cash for some small purchases, such as Chew- 
ing Gum and Pins and matches. And I 
hereby defy the Demogratic Party to come out 
with anything in the way of a platform that 
equals mine in Economy to the masses. 

“There is only one scheme that they could 
possibly come forward with that would raise 
more ready money than mine, but I don’t 
think they dare put it forward. That would 
be the putting of a Tax on Murders, Robberies 
and Liquors, and all its subsidiaries. But I | 


_ ‘don’t think they dare do that. You can’t, in 


Politics, go against your Constituency. 

“You, for instance, put a heavy tax on Li- 
quor and you will find that it will do just like 
my able Confederate, Mr. Mellon, proved to 
you with the high Income tax rate—it will 
_ defeat its own purpose. They taxed Industry 
so high men wouldent engage in it, hence no 
revenue was received, and it is the same with 
Liquor—or anything else that sells under the 
name. People will resent it, and they will get 


_ even with you by not drinking it, and it will 


-as my Mark Hanna so aptly proved it in the 
tax question, defeat its own purpose. 

“As for Crime and Robberies, that is carry- 
ing just as heavy a burden now as it possibly 
can. It looks like it was making a lot of 
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money, but it’s not. The business is over- 
crowded. Supply and demand regulate Rob- 
beries the same as it regulates anything else. 
The supply pf people who have money to be 
robbed of will never exceed the demand to rob 
them. In other words, as soon as there is a 
man has a Dollar there is a robber to take it. 

“But they will never stand a tax. When 
you pay your Lawyers, and have to retain them 
by the year, whether you are robbing or not, 
and then pay your -Professional Bondsmen, 
and hand out hundreds among the various Po- 
lice Forces, I tell you they don’t have much 
left in the end. Statistics have proved—as I 
had my Attorney Sargent look them up for 
me—that very few of the present-day Crimi- 
nals ever wind up with much. Then the late 


hours, and with the present price of Ammu- _ 


nition and the inconvenience of getting it, 


and Pistols—sometimes you have to walk a 
block—it just in the end figures out a fair liv- 
ing. 


“So if the Democrats are so short-sighted as 


to claim a platform that will saddle a taxon 
Crime, they will absolutely kill the business. — 


So, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you, too, Pro- — 


gressives, I think that the System as adopted 


by the great little Nation of Monaco—Monte q 


io 
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Carlo—with such great success for all these 
years—they have never a war or a Famine— 
this system as discovered and proposed by my 
able European accomplice, Mr. Rogers 
[cheers] has proved the Salvation of the whole 
of Cuckooland. The District of Columbia, 
‘as it was always formerly run, was a losing 
proposition. If we could have removed it 
with all that it contained years ago, we would 
today be on velvet. So that, Gentlemen, is the 
minutes of the last six months’ Government 
and the program of the future. What is your 
-pleasuree” 

Now there would be some sense to a thing 
like that. People don’t mind spending their 
money if they know it’s not going for taxes. 

Monaco has the right idea. Fix a Game 
where you are going to get it, but the fellow 
don’t know you are getting it. A fellow can 
always get over losing money in a game of 
__ chance, but he seems so constituted that he can 
_ mever get over money thrown away to a’ Gov- 
_ ernment in Taxes. In other words, he will bet 
you on anything, but he won‘t pay it to you in 
Pa 

N ow lest Congressmen and Senators should 
feel some apprehension as to their future un- 
_ dera plan like this, I would like to state that 


Vi 
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they will be retained without having to face 
their Constituency—which I know is like go- 
ing to a Dentist. The Senators will be the 
Croupiers, the ones that set there and rake in 
the Jack and place bets for the Tax Dodgers. 
And the custom is when a number wins 
straight up the winner is to tip the Croupiers. 
That would remind them of present condi- 
tions, when they put through a Bill lowering _ 
the tariff on something a constituent wants 
back home. The Congressmen, they would be 
the Hat-Check Boys. 

This looks like the best bet over here. ‘This 
Monaco is the only place I have been where 
everything is running Jake. There is no Gov- 
ernment, there is nothing to interfere with 
anything or anybody; just that little old wheel 
rolling for them all the time. 

I will keep looking, but this is going to be 
hard to beat. 

Yours affectionately, 


W. R. 


Special Cable @ 
CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 
Paris, June 26.—American dréatiane 
-are making sketches of foreign dresses. 
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American bootleggers are making sketches 
of foreign labels. 
Yours for better labels, 
WILLROG. 


MapripD, Spain, June 29, 726. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, 

WHITE HOUvusE. 

My Dear Mr. President: Say, I wish you 
could get off sometime and come here. If you 
had the right kind of fellows there in your 
Cabinet you could get away. Other men get 
their business running so good that they come 
over here and travel around and see some- 
thing, and it’s funny to me that you, with the 
biggest business in the world, can’t get men 
good enough that you can leave it for as long 
as you wanted to and go where you 'pleased. 
That shows right there that you havent got 
the right men. ik 

Well, if you ever do accidentally stumble 
on anyone that you can leave there and trust, 
why, don’t overlook this Spain. You know, 
not many"Tourists or travelers get through 
here, because it’s off the beaten track. Well, 
that is just what makes it good. Say, it’s not 
_ only the most quaint country there is with lots 
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to see, but it’s the most productive from the 
soil standpoint of any one over here. It’s the: 
Oklahoma of Europe. 

~ Well, I blew in here from down around 
Nice and Monte Carlo—one night—come in 
by way of Barcelona, a real thriving city and 
their principal seaport. Made a day trip into 
Madrid on as nice and comfortable a train 
as ever hauled you out of Washington. They 
are plowing and farming in the old ways with 
Oxen and not even a plow, but a forked stick. 
But they sure are getting something raised. 
{ tell you an oxen will raise as much as a_ 
Tractor if you don’t use the tractor, Nobody 
hollering for Farm relief; every farmer was 
trying to make hisyown relict, 

Well, I found every Nation over there, 
whether they admitted it or not, was trying 
to dig up another Mussolini. Now between 
you and I, there are no more Mussolini’s any 
more than there is more Calvin Coolidges. I 
am not handing you this just because I am 
over here on a mission for you, but it’s the 
dead facts. 

Well, I asked everybody, as they are all 
trying to dig up other Mussolini’s, “Who has 
come the nearest to it?” Well, they all agreed 
that Spain had been fortunate cnowgth to come — 
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nearer finding the right man than any of them 
—a man named Primo de Rivera. France 
had been trying and they couldent tell 
whether they had one cr not. They dident 
let. one stay in long enough to find out if he 
could even spell Mussolini, much less act like 
him. England, when I first got to Europe, 
looked like they had a great fellow in this 
Baldwin. I went away and was gone 5 weeks, 
and when I got back he stood about like an 
impeached Governor. 

‘They make ’em or break ’em quick over 
here. You don’t get any four years’ trial like 
you-all do over home, and then we have to 
put up with the regardless). A Premier 
never unpacks his grip over here. He just 
engages his room by the day. Portugal, the 
week I was in Madrid, had three Revolu- 
tions and 4 changes of Government in one day, 
_and they havent got daylight saving either, or 
else they could have squeezed in another 
Revolution. Germany was in a Panic, Greece 
was changing leaders.oftener than they did 
their shirts, Turkey had dug up a new one. | 
So I said, “Well, will you tell me who has 
lasted at least ayweek?” 

_ §So I found that this Primo de Rivera had 
_ been in for over two years. Now that over 
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‘here would be about the same as you staying ~ 
_in for life. In Seniority he comes next to 
Mussolini. So ¥ says to myself, Will, I know 
Calvin will want me to go see him and get 
some dope on his system. I had a letter from 
the main one:of our help in Rome, Mr. 
Fletcher, who by the way is an awful good 
man; and if you can ever throw anything his 
way, why, you can bet it will be taken care 
of in a Business and Diplomatic way—a rare 
combination. ' 

Well, I go around to see our Help here in 
Madrid. His name is Mr. Ogden Ham- 
mond, and, as you know, he is a regular fel- 
low. I don’t know when I have met anyone 
that was more amiable and charming. You 
know, you kinder got to watch out about 
Spain, Mr. President, in your appointments 
of Ambassadors. Spain maintains a lot of 
dignity, and you not only have to send a good 
level-headed business man but you have to 
have a man that can really, he and his wife, | 
uphold the social and dignified end. I think | 
more so than some of these other Nations, be- — 
cause they take it pretty serious in Spain. 

Now Mr. Hammond is new in the Diplo- — 
matic game, but he is certainly making good, 
and they like him. You see, you either got to 
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be one or the other with people like these. 
You got to show some dignity or not any at all. 
That’s how My old Friend Aleck Moore 
_was; they liked him. Aleck just went into 
Spain the same as he would go into Pitts- 
burgh. He knew how they acted there. If - 
anybody had any dignity, they wouldent be in 
Pittsburgh. So Aleck just acted natural and 
they fell for it. This fellow Hammond is 
used to dignity; he acts natural and they fell 
- for its Well, Aleck made them and us a good 
man. He made good in every way, and what’s 
' amusing about it is you taking him away, and 
then he turns around and. nominates Vare. 
Well, he was just What Spain needed—a lit- 
tle lightening up. You see, through their 
_ close connection with the English, they have 
kinder sorter grabbed off part of England’s 
allaged dignity too. Soo a little Pittsburgh 
‘Society mixed in sorter brought them back to 
earth again. 

- This Hammond has a lovely family, and 
they are just in their new Embassy Building, 


and it shows up pretty good. ’Course we al- 


ways have the’ poorest-looking ones of any-_ 
body, but this one in Madrid now is one we 
don’t have to feel ashamed of. Well, Mr. 
_ Hammond wanted to know if I wanted to see 
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this Primo de Rivera, and I answering in the 
affirmative, he arranged for me to call at the 
Premier’s office the next day and he would 
grant me an interview. 

Well, Mr. Hammond was so nice he even 
went down with me, and also Mr. Cunning- 
ham, our Commercial Attaché; a very good 
man; just an old smart Country boy from 
Texas, but he knows his'stuff. Held the job 
6 years and sure does savvy the language. 
Well, he was kind enough to go along as In- 
terpreter. This Mr. Hammond don’t speak 
a bad Spanish himself, by the way. : 

This Rivera was an Army man all his life, 
and he has had a lot to do with winding up 
this Morrocan affair. ‘He is the first one that 
told Spain what to do down there, and they 
took his advice, caught old Abd-el Krim, give 
him to France, and now France don’t know 
what to do with him; so Spain is even with 
France. His Secretary spoke excellent Eng- 
lish—that is, as well as I know what Excellent 
English is. English is more spoken in Spain — 
among the Royalty—and people of what is 
foolishly spoken of all over the world as 
Breeding—than any other nation. All the - 
highly educated ones speak English in prefer- 
ence to French. But that’s the trouble with 
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traveling in Spain. The high-ups all speak 
English, but nobody else. » So you are stuck. 


- How are you going to get to the high-ups? 


I knew about a dozen words of what I had 


_ always been led to believe were Spanish, and 
+ Bill, Jr., had taken it at School. So I thought 


I was going in pretty well fortified. Well, 


-,Bill either had a bad Teacher or else he was 


the worst Spanish scholar in the world; and 
these 12 words of mine in the whole 8 days, 
with constant trying every chance I got, I 
never found a one that would fit. They might 


‘ have been Spanish in Oklahoma, but they 


were Russian in Madrid. I stabbed in Span- 
ish one morning at breakfast for what I 
thought was Strawberries and drew Lettuce 
Salad. I am going to take those few words I 
know of back to the fellow I got them from 
and hand them back marked Not Used. 

But you can always live in foreign Coun- 
‘tries, for they have a fellow in every Hotel in 
Ricope called the Concierge, and I want to 
tell you that they are perfectly at home with 
an Eskimo. ‘They can tend to more things 
and talk more languages than any people I 
ever saw. 

But I must get back to my interview with 


_ this Leader of Spain. There was an awful lot 


j 
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of Army Officers outside in the Anteroom; 
they dident know, I suppose, but what I had 
been sent there by Ibanez. Well, this Rivera 
got up and come and met us. He was in mili- 
tary Uniform, and had on quite a-few Medals. 
I wouldent say that he was overdressed with 
them, but he was just on the border of what 
one would call good taste in medal dressing. 

I complimented him on the condition of his 
country, because I could say nothing less and 
be truthful, for Spain is really in very excel- 
lent shape. Its money is at a staple price—in 
fact going up. He told me that he was just 
now getting things along the lines he wanted 
them. He said he wished that we allowed 
more trade with them, as they were our great- 
est buyers. They do buy more from us than 
they buy from any other Nation. It runs 
away in the hundreds. of millions, and he 
seemed to think it rather unfair that our high 
tariff totally excluded some things, like 
Grapes. They used to ship millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of table grapes in, and all at once 
somebody said that there was a bug in one 
of them, and they just stopped off, and now 
they don’t allow a one in there. Well, he 
dident think that was hardly fair. 

The League of Nations conference was on 
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just at that time and I asked him how they 
felt about it, for I knew that Spain and Brazil 
had caused quite a row at the other meeting. 
Well, he thought that as Spain was the largest — 
individual Neutral during the last war, they 
would be allowed into a Peace Conference to 
prevent wars. But they had not been given a 
permanent seat, and he would not allow them 
to just be in there as a temporary member to 
_ be kicked out when somebody liked. So I 
told him that the reason that they wouldent 
let them in was that they were not ready for 
a war. That’s the reason why they wouldent 
let Germany in at first; she was in no shape 
for_a.war. 

Now between you and IJ, Calvin, I have 
talked to everybody that I could possibly get 
to that I could understand in this whole trip, 
and they all feel the same about this League 
and Disarming and World Courts and all that 
stuff. They feel like England and France 
runs the whole thing and they don’t want any- 
thing to do with it. _ 

__. Between you and I, there ain’t any of them 
got any use for the other one, and you can’t 
blame ’em for looking out after themselves. 
Say, you give them as much ocean on each side 
_ of them as we have, and then on the other two 
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ends a Mexico and a Canada, they might 
start talking some disarming with you too. 
There is a lot of things talk good in a speech, 
‘but you come to working it out when you are 
up against hundreds of years of previous wars 
and hatreds, they don’t pan out. 

I had been to the attempted Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva and had heard his 
Delegation speak, so I asked him about Dis- 
armament. I got the same laugh out of him 
I had out of Mussolini. He had the usual 
European reply: “When everybody else dis- 
arms, I will disarm.” 

Rivera had been asked to go to America, to 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centanial, and I took 
it upon myself to extend an additional invita- 
tion. I knew it would be all right with 
Mayor Kendrick, as I knew him before he 
met Butler. In fact I knew Kendrick when 


he was nothing but a Shriner. I knew he — 


would be glad if I dug him up another cus- | 
tomer. y 
Well, this fellow would really like to go, — 


and he asked about Aleck—said he would ~ 
have to go see him. You know, Spain spent — 


a great lot of money and sent over a very fine 
exhibit, and if he comes over there you will — 
see quite a fellow. He is not the live go-get- 
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’em-knock-’em-down-kid like Mussolini, but 
he gets some of the same things done in a 
quieter way. He has Spain wofking and pro- 
ducing. He touched a button and I thought 
maby he was going to give me a Picture, but 
instead come a man with a tray. Well, that 
looked like some real fellowship. 

He said, “It’s not much; it won’t interfere 
with you Gentlemen’s Prohibition obligation 
—it’s just a little sherry wine.” 

I am not much up on wines. I wouldent 
know Sherry from White Mule, but I am go- 
ing to take out a small stack on this one. Well, 
Hammond, who has always been used to good 
stuff, and Cunningham, who speaks and 
drinks the language perfectly, why, they said 
this was marvelous. Then he explained to us 
that it was some stuff that Queen Isabella, I 
believe it was, had put these few bottles away 
for Columbus when he come in from a hard 
trip exploring. It was supposed to have some 
kind of spices in it, they said. I slipped my 
glass over to be reloaded. I says if I can just 
inveigle this old General out of a couple of © 
more jolts of this Discovery medicine I will 
go out and hide, America where no one can 
find ites J 

Now it wasent so much ny good Sherry, ~ 
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but it was the hospitality of the thing; it was 
being so thoughtful. And that is the atmos- 
phere that you will find that permeates the 
_ whole of Spain. They are glad to see you and 
they show that they are glad. - 

I never got a thing out of Mussolini. The 
Prince of Wales offered me a Cigarette, but 
he knew I dident smoke. So the Premier of 
Spain is the headliner in the hospitality race. 

He said, “Anything I can do for you in 
Spain?” I thanked him and told him how 
nice that was; for I knew if there was any- 
thing in Spain that I did ask for, he was the 
only one that could get it. I told him if he 
ever went to Philadelphia, why, to let me 
know and I would give him a letter to Connie 
Mack and Artie Fletcher and they would 
show him the town. 

Well, we just had a pleasant and mighty 
fine visit, and I felt like I had been honored 
by seeing and talking too a very capable man 
—perhaps the best that Spain has produced 
in a long time. Mr. Hammond was very — 
pleased with the visit and said that that was 
the most he had heard him tall and discuss 
things with anyone. 

The next morning at my Hotel I rechliad 
the following letter. He sent two copies, one — 
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in Spanish and this one with the English 
Translation. Both were autographed by him. 
Well, that was a mighty thoughtful thing to 
do, and I would like to have you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, pass this along to somewhere in Phila- 
delphia, to show them that there is a very big 
man that knows of Philadelphia. 

Also show Mr. Kellogg that all our help 
bear very friendly relations with these people, 
and if the chance comes to slip ’em a raise, 
why, to do it. 

[Insert the letter, and get it in there before ~ 
. that Dam fair is over. ] 


PRESIDENCIA 
DEL 
CONSEJO DE MINISTROS 
WILL ROGERS, ESQ. 
HOTEL RITZ. 
Dear Sir: I beg to say that I have been so 
pleased with your visit this morning and so 


touched by the cordiality of your expressions 


_ toward Spain, in which I reciprocate with the 
highest esteem towards the United States, that 
I come to pray you kindly to be the bearer of 


ne my personal message full of hearty wishes to 


- the Bivat ey which is yours and whose 


i 
| 
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courageous and wonder-working character is 
held by all Spaniards in great admiration. 

I feel flattered to know that my country is 
more and more appreciated in the United — 
States every day, but I am sure this apprecia- 
tion will become far greater when your coun- 
trymen become better acquainted with Spain 
as it is today—a cultivated, working, ies 2 
and disciplined country. . 

Spain has become a good client of the 
United States, and I long to see your country 
reciprocating with mine under this economi- 
cal point of view, instead of creating some 
difficulties to the import of Spanish goods. 

We feel delighted to be officially repre- 
sented in the approaching great Exhibition of 
Philadelphia and wish and ‘hope that the 
Spanish pavilion, though a modest one, may 
be the expression of our character and histori- 
cal traditions, well meaning that it is Spain’s 
wish to be present in future wherever there 
may be any celebration meaning peace, art 
and work. 

I desire to the great Aechean nation all 
blessings from above and all prospe on 
earth. | 

Sincerely yours, 
PRIMO DE RIVERA. 
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You might not know it, but this fellow as 
a Dictator has even Mussolini beat. Musso- 
lini has got a Congress, or House of Deputies. 
But when this fellow come in they threw the 
whole Gang out. There is no more Spanish 
Senate or Deputies. They are renting out 
their rooms for a Bullfight. This Gentleman 
tuns the whole thing. The King calls up and 
asks what costume to wear that day. 

Oh, yes, I asked him about the Bullfight. 
I had been to one two days before. I dident 
want to go; I knew I wouldent like it; then 
I thought, well, I better go and see it; that’s 
the only way I can learn just what it is, and 
by me not going is not going to save any 
horse’s life. I debated up to the last minute. 
I went, but I wouldent let Bill go. I knew he 
would be broke up over it, for he is a horse kid 
from his heart. 

Some other time I will explain the whole 
thing to you; but to get this letter over and off 
_ to you before another Cabinet meeting I will 
_ gay that I watched up to a certain time, when 
_ I ducked my head down behind the concrete 
wall, as we were in the first row. A very nice 

Spanish Chap who I had met in New York 
- was my Host, ane, he would tell me when 


} 
} 
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to look up again. I am a pretty tough egg, 
but I couldent go that Horse business. 

There has been a lot of agitation in gov- 
ernment circles as to doing away with the kill- 
ing of the horses, so I asked Primo de Rivera. 
He said that they were trying to Legislate 
now against it. He dident like it. I never 
met any of the Spaniards that did. It is done 
to weaken the Bull. The Bull-fighters claim 
that it is almost impossible, or at least would 
take too long to kill the bull if he was not 
tired out and his neck weakened by the tossing 
around of old blindfolded Horses. If that 
was done I think that it could perhaps be 
made much better and especially if they did- — 
ent kill the bull either, for all their best work — 
is done before the Bull is killed. The actual 
killing is a mere detail. 

I don’t want to go to a Country and then 
Criticize their Sport—every Nation to its 
own way of enjoying themselves. We are - 
mixing in enough things without telling some- 
body else how to spend their spare time. It’s — 
all in what you are brought up to and are 


used to, and I want to dispel a theory you 


often hear by foreigners to Spain, and that 
is that the Bull hasent got a chance, the men — 
have all the best of it. Yes, they do; that’s a — 
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fact, as the Bull is always killed by someone. 
But don’t tell me about that old No-danger 
thing. Three men were carried out the after- 
noon I was there; one of them twice. They 
would carry him out and he would come to 
and would crawl back in again. None of 
these were seriously hurt, but all were caught; 
and the Sunday I dident go—thank goodness 
—Monte was killed right there in Madrid. 

He was one of their Topnotchers. He was 
practically killed right in the ring, So forget 
that old Gag that there is no danger. So I 
told him I certainly hoped they would fix it 
up some way to at least do away with the 
horse business. 

Over in New York, at the International 
Polo games, I had met the Party of Spaniards 
who come over. Among them was the Duke 
of Alba. He is the most Royal person in 
Spain—more than the King, for his comes 
both sides of the house. He is a mighty fine 
Democratic kind of a fellow, educated in 
_ England and is part English. He asked me to 
his Palace. Well, I had seen these Dukes’ 
Palaces all over Italy and Spain and around 
and been in them as Curio places. They 
would show you where the Dukes lived. So 
I was glad and I told him so when he called 
‘th TR eS 


ie 
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me up—that I sure did want to see a Palace 
with a live Duke in it. 

Say, it wasent overrated any. His people 
are descendants of Columbus and he showed 
me. 24. of Columbus’ letters and old maps. 
Asked me to the Polo game the next day and 
said he would have me meet the King, as he 
was playing. I told him I thought I could 
arrange it so maby I could be out there. 

Well, Bill, Jr., and I went out and we met 
him and had a fine chat with him before the 
game started. He is a very pleasant, good- 
natured kind of a fellow, just like we have 
always heard he was. I took off my hat when 
I was introduced and was standing there hold- 
ing it and he said, “Put on your hat.” Well, 
on account of the King commanding me, why, 
of course I did. We talked about Polo. He 
said there wouldent be much of a Game, as all 
their best players were in England playing. 
He wanted to know how I liked Spain, and 
how long I was going to stay. He dident act 
or look any more like a King than anything. 
He said he had heard I was quite a Rope 
thrower. That would have been a laugh 
among good Ropers. He spoke very good 
English—in fact almost as good as me. He 
is very tall and very wiry built. He went on 


4 
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in to dress for the game they were going to 
play for a set of Cups. 

Well, they started, and I thought it was bad 
form not to let the king beat at anything. But 
say a King dident mean anything to that 
Gang. They rode him off the Ball, they run 
into him, they bumped him, and he was giv- 
ing as well as taking. There was times there 
when it dident look like there was going to 
be any more Royalty left than a Rabbit. He 
played back on his side, and he is a very good 
player; I think that he is rated at 6 Goals. 
Well, you are up in the Big League when 
you can carry six Goals. But here is the Joke 
of the whole thing—everybody outrun him; 
there was a lot better horses in the game than 
he had. 

_ Say, listen, if I was King of some Country 
and we was having a Polo game, I want to 
tell the world that William would prance out 


astride the best steeds that entered the Arena © 


that day. If some Guy outrun me he would- 
ent do it but once. I’ would issue a Kingly 
decree then and there that he dismount, and 
if necessary I would chop his bean off just to 
get his old filly. No, sir, if I was in the King 
business they might outplay me, but they sure 
 wouldent have me outmounted. Why, he was 


] 
/ 
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on a lot of old Dogs about like some of mine. 

But you could tell he was there. Same way 
swith the Prince of Wales—he had a pack of 
Hounds for his Polo string. 

Shoot! What's the use being King or 
Prince or something! I would show ’em who 
was Daddy. All he got that day was beat. 
After they finished, there was another game. 
But he went in and dressed, and after he come 
out, he and the Duke of Alba they come by 
where Bill and I was watching the other 
game. ; 
He apologized for his side’s poor game. I 
hadent seen anything poor about it outside of 
getting beat. 

He must have a kind of a sense of Humor, 
because he said, “My forwards layed down; 
they dident do a thing.” Well, that’s the usual 
alibi of a back. If I had talked with one of 
them I guess he would have said, “If that 
King Guy had played up to his game, we 
would have beat.” 

He said he was going to England the next 
week to play. He shook hands with us again 
and said he was rushing over to a race meet 
where he had to present the cup to the winner 
in an Army race. He seemed glad that we — 
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liked Spain and said that he was going to 

try to come to America some time—perhaps 

during the next International Polo match. 

The Queen was sitting in front of the Club- 

house watching the game. She is-very pretty 

and a very big favorite, as she does an im- 

mense lot of charity work. 

A few days before Bill and I had been on 

a sight-seeing tour and they took us through 

the King’s Stables. Well, sir, here was this 
barn about the size of the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York, and all these fine stalls, and 
here who do I see but a lot of old mules stand- 
ing back in those fine stalls. 
I said to the guide, ‘““What are these Hard- 
. Tails doing parked in here?” 

» He said, “Why, they are American Mules, 
(they use them here to drive to the Carriages 
_ to take the Servants home from the Palace.” 

The Stable was right by the Palace. Well, 
. they looked so natural I wanted to go in and 

kiss one. Here was St. Joe, Missouri, Boon- 

ville and Sedalia right under my nose. Here 
_we are, I thought, Me and the Mules, over 
_ here in the King’s Stable and one of us is just 
“as much out of place as the other. But it 
kinder made me feel good to be among my 


} 
| 
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own people. Now here they were, about 25 
or 30 of them, great big old fellows. They 
would hitch them to the old-time closed car- 
riages and take the Servants home. 

I says, “Why,.don’t they use a flivver?” For 
there is, by the way, more American Cars in 
Spain than any Country in Europe. 

He told me: “They won’t go in an Automo- 
bile. That’s the way they always come and 
that’s the way they are always going to come.” 

We went from there into the Garage. 
There was every kind of car in there from a | 
pair of Roller Skates to an Aeroplane. This 
King is a kind of a speed Bug, and they have | 
Secret service men that follow him in a car 
‘and he is always trying to get cars that will 
outrun them. They just got a new one now 
since he did. They will run over him if he 
don’t get out of their way now. 

Then they have a room where there is the 
old State Carriages, for hundreds of years 
back, of all the different Kings and Queens. 
He showed us a black one and said, ‘““That was 
Queen Isabella’s. [I think that’s the one. It 
was the one that backed Columbus, which- 
ever one that was]. Well, he said, “She was 
sorter queer—that hearse-looking one be- 
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longed to her—she was rather odd; she 
‘pawned her jewels, that was hers.” 

I said, “Yes, She was considered Queer, 
and all she did was discover America. What 
did these others ever find that wasent queer?” 

They had one there that followed the one 
that the King rides in. In case something 
happens to it, why, he is supposed to get out 
and get in this next one. I don’t know why 
they think something is going to happen in 
- one day after they have lasted all these hun- 
dreds of years; and it looks like somebody 
would let them get in with them if his broke 
down. But you cant figure out this Royalty. 
They have one way of doing a thing and they 
~ will lose a leg before they will change it. I 
_ looked up toward the palace but the barn was 
as near as I could get toit. But I was like the . 


- Mules—I was tickled to get in the barn. 
é Madrid is a mighty pretty place. You will ~ 


see the time soon when there will be a tre- 
-mendous Tourist travel to Spain. But you 
sure want to get ready to change your hours. 
Shows start in the Theaters at night at a quar- 
ter of eleven, and-then nobody comes in till 
the second act, about 12 o’clock. Dinner is 
never before 9:30 or 10 o'clock at night. 


| 
} 
} 
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The most miserable and lonesome half day 
I ever spent in my life was one morning in 
Madrid. I got up at 8:30 and went out on - 
the street. Well, from then to noon I had 
Madrid entirely ‘to myself. They commenced 
‘ piling out for Coffee about eleven. That 
don’t mean the working people don’t work; 
they do. You will see them going to it at 
night in the fields and in the city up to and 
after nine oclock. 

I just wish, as I told you before, Calvin, | 
that you could get over here. If this Rivera 
comes over there I will give him a letter to — 
you, and don’t fail to see him, for he is an 
awiul nice chap. I wish you had been with 
me in there and seen those old Mules. 

Well, I must get on to France, as Briand 
resigns again tomorrow. If I don’t see him — 
resign tomorrow I will have to wait over two 
more days before he resigns again. ~jWill in- 
cidentally drop in on this Herrick, our help 
there, and see what he is doing. If he turns 
out as well as these others, why, we will have 
no cause for worry. For all these Boys in 
every Country I have been in are doing fine. 


’Course none of them have anything to do, but 


they are doing it good. You know, that’s the 
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hardest thing in the world—to do nothing 
good. But they are nice kids all of them, and 
I hope you don’t bring any of them home. 
Remember what Aleck did with Vare. 
If Paris don’t get me, you will hear again, 
soon. 
Yours devoiedly, 


WILL. 


. Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

LONDON, July 30—Mellon is escaping 
through France, trying to reach the Italian 
border to go under the protection of Musso- 
lini. 

Yours, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


 CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse:- 
LONDON, August 2,—-A bunch of American 
_ Tourists were hissed and stoned yesterday in 
‘France, but not until they had finished 
» buying. 
Ra eae Yours, 
WILLROG. 
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CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: | 

LONDON, August 3.—When Borah asked 
England and France what had become of that 
400,000,000 acres of land they divided up 
after the war, that stopped all debt arguments 
over here. He is always thinking up some 
question nobody can answer. He even sticks 
you. 

Suzanne Lenglen has been landed by Pyle. 
He is now here in London trying to get Ber- 
nard Shaw to turn professional and write for 
money. 


Regards to “Cuckooland,” 3 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 
LONDON, August 4.—England’s House of 
Parliament, or Commons rather (I have seen 
it and prefer calling it the Commons), closed 
today to give some of the lady members a 
chance to try and swim the English Channel. 
I wanted to have my wife try it, but the 
Channel is all booked up for the next month. 
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Churchill, in his closing remarks, still says 
“We borrowed the money, but we don’t 
owe it.” 

(Yours aquatically, 


WILLROG. 


Spectal Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 

LONDON, August 6.—General Andrews, 
our prohibition director, is here and has just 
held a meeting with the British shippers to 
eliminate any delay in getting it in. 

Yours, 
WILLROG, 


Special Cable 


- CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: - 

LONDON, August 7.—Mellon in Italy to 
find out for you how Mussolini stands with 
everybody. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLROG. 
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Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

LONDON, -August 8.—Hordes of other 
Channel swimmers are leaving for their re- 
spective homes. ‘If they will only go to work, 
when they get there Gertrude Ederle will 
have accomplished much more than her orig- 
inal feat. 

England is trying to get in on the credit 
of it. They claim they furnished the land for 
her to land on, otherwise she would never 
have made it. France can’t get any ad out 
of it at all, outside of being a good place to 
start somewhere from. 


~ Yours truly, 
. WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL; Whitehousewash: 

LONDON, August 9.—I had this debt thing 
about quieted down when this old fellow 
Clemenceau broke out. I can’t be every- 
where. ae eg a 

I think any man over eighty or under sixty 
should be barred from expressing an opinion — 
on debts. | Yours, re 

WILLROG. © 
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Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 
LONDON, August 10.—It is the open season 
now in Europe for grouse and Americans. 
They shoot the grouse and put them out 
of their misery. 
Yours truly, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


Catcoot, W hitewashhouse: 

LONDON, August 11.—I told you how bad 
it’s eae: with the tourists over here. 

Some of them are getting almost what they 
deserve. 
Yours informally, 

WILLROG. 


~ Special Cable 


Ly W ashhousewhite: 

LONDON, August 12.—I had a long talk 
with ead Barney Baruch. . He did not dic- 
tate that letter Clemenceau ‘wrote—he only 
_ gave him the idea of it. 

_ Baruch has gone to shoot grouse. 


Pints} 
Nash /UrmeN ee 
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He names them after the Republicans and 
has never missed one. 
Yours for information, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


' CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 

LONDON, August 16.—England had an 
earthquake yesterday and their newspapers 
didn’t know enough to call it a fire. What 
are you going to do with people like that? 

P.S.—There is a cricket match going on 
here that has been on for three months— 
one game. The earthquake didn’t even wake 
up the spectators. 

Yours observingly, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 
Lonnon, August 17.—The King is in 
Scotland, dae it certainly is lonesome here. 
The same cricket game that I told you about 
before is still going on. One man has been 
batting three days. 
The score is now 800 runs to 500 and Aus- 
tralia has only been at bat once. 


f 
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Come over and see it. If the tea holds out, 
it will run till Winter. 

I have been thrown out of the grounds 
twice for applauding. They contend I was 
a boisterous element. 

Yours for long, lingering sportsmanship. 

WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

LONDON, August 18.—Secretary of State 
Kellogg spoke last night in Plattsburg on dis- 
armament. It is a good idea for Plattsburg 
and even Chicago and New York, but our 
delegation starved to death trying to get some- 
body interested in it at Geneva this summer. 

Yours for preparedness, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

LONDON, August 20.—You refuse to give 
Philippines their complete independence. I 
am with you. Why should the Philippines 
have more than we do? 

Yours for 100 per cent. freedom for every- 
body, including Ireland. 
ene | WILLROG. 


} 


he 
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Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 
LoNDON, August 22.—One of the quietest 
weeks over here in months—nobody wrote an 
open letter to you, nobody swam the channel; 
in fact, not even a single European dictator 
was shot at. Can it be the League is working? 


Yours for truth, even if it interferes with 
news, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

LONDON, August 23.—Biggest news over 
the week-end was an amateur dictator found 
escaping by wireless in Greece, and a baby 
hippotamus was born at the London zoo. Of 
the two events the last was the biggest and of 
more interest to humanity. Baby hippos are 
rare, but alleged dictators are lurking in every 
cafe in Europe. Mussolini has had more 
bad imitators of him than even Georgie 
Cohan. ; “ee 


Yours for a better class of dictators. — 


, WILLROG. 
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Special Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 

-Lonpon, August 24.—Parliament, which 
had adjourned, has just today called a special 
session within a few days. If we ever did a 
thing like that in the Summer we would have 
to hold it in Europe or out on a Chautauqua 
circuit, so we could get a few members pres- 
‘ent. Queer people, these English legislators. 
They are satisfied to stay in their own coun- 
try; in fact, they rather like it. 


Yours for constant public service, 


WILLROG. 


Spectal Cable 


CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

LONDON, August 25.—France is very quiet. 
_ The rise in taxes was only proposed. Deer 
season opened in Scotland for all those who 
can’t hit grouse. Debts and dictators quiet 
today. ; 

1 Yours editorially, 
ahs _WILLROG. 
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THIS letter is addressed to His Majesty the 
President of the northern part of the United 
States, including parts of Ohio, and sent to the ~ 
fish hatchery of the state of New York, at 
White Pines. 


DUBLIN, Ireland, late in August, in the 
year 26, during the reign of President Cos- 
grave. 


My Dear Mr. President—if I may call you 
dear without raising the enmity of too many 
of the qualified voters of Cuckooland: I hav- 
ent written you for some time. I knew you 
were busy fishing and worrying with Al 
Smith, so I had enough consideration for your 
feelings not to bother you even with a few 
trifles such as our Foreign Policy. I heard 
about the Fish you caught and sold to the 
Museum. Keep the old Economy measures 
going as long as it will last. I am glad you in- 
vited Al up there to the camp, because there is 
nothing that shows to the world what a poly- 
glot nation America is more than the mingling 
of the East Side of New York and the west 
side of Vermont. 

Al is a good boy and the longer you know 
him the better you will like him. You and Al © 
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kinder put me in mind of each other. "Course, 
you are up earlier in the morning, but he is 
up later at night. Al can stay awake till 
twelve o’clock and never bat an eye. 

Well, I guess by the time this reaches you, 
you will have brushed all the Chiggers and 
Fleas and Mosquitoes off of you, and are back 
in the White House with nothing to worry 
you but Farmers and Democrats. If it had 
been me, President, I believe I would have 
stayed up there all year. 

And by the way, while you were picking out 
places to spend a summer vacation, did you 
ever receive a communication from the Com- 
mercial Club of Claremont, Oklahomar I 
told them to write you and I gave them your 
address. They just about lost it, that’s about 
what happened. 

_ Well, if you think you can ever stand an- 
other vacation, why, there is a part of the 
Country that I would like to see you get inter- 
ested in. There is nobody got a Camp there, 
but everybody has houses. We havent got any 
Wall-eyed Pike, but we got some of the best 
Buffalo Catfish in the world in the Verdigris 
River. I will stake you to my place right 
where I was born, just twelve miles out of 
Claremore. It’s just run down and old 
j | 
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enough that it will remind you of Vermont. 
I will get a special dispensation from the au- 
thorities of Rogers County, so they won’t — 
bother you, because you will be the first Re- 
publican that ever slept in the House, and I 
will have to fix the Game Laws for protec- 
tion. It’s a typical White House, for I just 
had it whitewashed two years ago, figuring 
on John W. Davis taking it. But owing to 
circumstances over which he had no control, 
why, that fell through: 

Now I will enumerate a few of the advant- 
ages that Oklahoma, and especially Clare- 
more, hold over the rest of the United States. 
In the first place you will be bothered by no 
Governors. If Trapp or his successor, either 
one, try to get in, I have a sign up on the bob- 
wire gate at the section line: Nothing Allowed 
in That Will Interfere With the Work or 
Scare the Animals. So you won't bee obliged 
to be nise to anybody for courtesy’s sake; and © 
then, too, you won’t be bothered with Poli- 
ticians. Oklahoma is so far away that a Poli- 
‘tician can’t pay his way that far. Nobody 
can afford the trip but a Statesman, and the 
road from town out is so bad that even he will 
get discouraged before he gets there, and furs 
around and go ete: 
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Now I am not located on a bootlegging 
route from Canada. The best you can get 
there is just home-talent stuff. But the Boys 
have had a lot of practice making it, for Okla- 
homa has always been dry—certainly I am 
laughing. What did you think I was doing? 
—and on account of our years of experience I 
don’t want it to be considered in the nature of 
egotism, but they do say we build it better than 
anybody. I can show you stills there 100 
years old. it’s a tradition with us; it’s not a 
_ get-rich-quick industry. We take pride in the 
quality, not the price. 

Now if this description interests you in the 
way of a summer place, why, I can have it 
fixed so you won’t have to come through St. 
Louis on the way out, which is an inducement. 
If you decide to take it, I wish you would 
_ either take it this summer or next summer. I 
- wouldent like to make any deal with you on 
it later than ’28. 

aN ow I hate to inject any business of a per- 
sonal nature into any of our communications, 
-but what I have suggested above is for the 
good of all concerned; for you must realize 
that Oklahoma is a doaberit State in the next 


- election, the same as New York is. 


mn 
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Well, I will stop and get this off; I want to 
have it catch the boat. 

Will drop you a line in a couple more days 
if I have nothing else to do. 

Watch the farmers with half of one eye, 
Lowden with the other half and Borah with 
the entire remaining other eye. 

Your little “cottage” in Europe, 
‘ WILLIE ROGERS. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

DUBLIN, August 25.—Am bringing family 
greetings from Dublin to every man on the 
force. , 

‘WILLROG. 


Spectal Cable 
CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

Cork, August 26.—I have been in twenty 
countries and the only one where American 
tourists are welcomed wholeheartedly by 
everybody is Ireland. And the funny part 
about it is there is more to see there than in all 
the others put together. They don’t owe us and 
they dont hate us. The Lakes of Killarney is 


‘ 
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where Switzerland got their idea of lakes. Ire- 
land is a friend of everybody, even England. 
This endorsement is on the level and calls for 
no appointment from Tammany Hall what- 
ever. 

Yours imploringly, 
WILLROG. 


Cork, Ireland, August 26. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, © 

Dear Mr. Coolidge: Well, I have been 
gathering up a lot of facts and I am just 
about in shape to report. I have the big- 
gest news for you that I have had since 
I have been your little Shack in Europe. You 
know, of course, or perhaps you have had it 
hinted to you, that we stand in Europe about 
like a Horse Thief.. Now I want to report to 
you that that is not so. It is what you call at 
Amherst, “erroneous.” We don’t stand like a 
Horse Thief abroad. Whoever told you we 
did is flattering us. We don’t stand as good as 
a Horse Thief. They knew what you were 
sore at them for. 

“Now I have been in all kinds of Countries— 
about all they have over here, if somebody 
don’t come along with self-determination for 
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small nations and carve out a couple of dozen 
more. But I have looked them all over. Now. 
you will have people coming back over there 
tell you that it is not so that we are in bad. 

They get their information from people _ 
who are trying to be polite to them. But you 
just get to talking and let an argument start, 
and you will mighty soon see the old feeling 
crop out. 

But here is what I want to write you about, 
and the thing that you never hear mentioned 
or even thought of. Everybody talks about how 
we are hated—it is to conversation in Europe 
what Prohibition has been at home. Well, 
when the discussion would gradually come to 
the Shylocks, as we had been christened, why, 
I would just casually, of course, admit that we 
were a band of highbinders, and were just 
waiting to get England or France up a back 
alley and knock ’em in the head and get what 
little they had left; and while they were dis- 
cussing jubilantly the subject of our unpopu- 
larity I would, in order to keep up the con- 


versation and not change the subject, just non- 


chalantly remark, “Will you enumerate to me, _ 

in their natural order, the number of Nations — 

that you people can call bosom friends?” 
Well, they had never thought of that; but 
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when you insist on a count, he finds that he not 
only could enumerate them on his fingers but 
he could count them on his fingers if he had 
. been unfortunate enough to have both arms 
off. 

“These Guys over here are so busy celebrat- 
ing our unpopularity that they don’t stop to 
look around to see how they stand themselves. 
So don’t let them stampede you, Cal, with our 
unpopularity. We have become so unpopular 
that we are as bad off as every other Nation. 
If you can find me one Nation in Europe that 
has a real down-to-earth, sincere regard for 
any other Nation, I will jump out of the top 
of the Washington Manument and see if 
Jackie Coogan can catch me as I fall. 

I have purposely looked for combinations 
that were friendly toward each ether, and I. 
have yet to find any two that wasent at heart 
ready to pounce on each other if they thought 
they could get away with it—unless it was 

Latvia up toward the Arctic Ocean and Mada- 
_ gascar down in the Indian Ocean. They, per- 
hhaps, have’ no particular grievance against 
each other, but they will have as soon as they 
find out where each other are. 

France and England think just as much of 
‘each other as two rival bands of Chicago Boot- 


Eu 
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leggers. Gloating over our unpopularity is 
the only thing they have ever agreed on per- 
fectly. Just by the luck of the draw they hap- 
pened to be paired together in the last war, 
but they been fighting each other for over a 
thousand years. Waterloo will be remem- 
bered longer than any debt. Italy went to bat 
on the side of France in the last Series, but 
that was just because Austria was on the oppo- 
site side. If it hadent been for that, they 
would have just pitched up a dollar to see 
what side to go in on. A Frenchman and an 
Italian love each other just about like Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Spain and France have 
the same regard for each other as Fort Worth — 
and Dallas. pA 

Spain feels that they fought the Riffs for 
four years and then France come in and got all 
the best land at the settlement. 

Russia hates everybody so bad it would talke 


her a week to pick out the one she hates most. _ 


Poland is rarin’ to fight somebody so bad that 
they just get up and punch themselves in the 
jaw. They can’t make up their minds whether — 
to jump on Russia, Germany, or go up and an- 
nex Lithuania. Turkey has been laying off 
three months now without any war, and Peace 

is just killing them. You can’t even pass out | is 
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of the south of Russia into Rumania. Bul- 
garia is feeding an Army and deriving no 
benefits from it whatever. | 
Greece has some open time that they are 
trying to fill in. They will take on anybody 
but Turkey; they are about cured of them. 
Czecho-Slovakia is a new country, and they 
feel that a war would just about give them the 
proper prestige and tradition that a Nation 
should have in future to point to. Japan is 
filling up Chinese Manchuria with Japs and 
copping it away from China so fast that Rus- 
sian interests are menaced there; and Russia 
is doing all they can to populate that end of 
Russia with Emigrants, for they know that 
sooner or later these two will have to tangle. 
_ Mussolini is raising five hundred thousand 
children every year, and needs somewhere to 
stake ’em out. He will have to have some- 
_ where sometime, but Nations are so civilized _ 
nowadays that they won’t think of selling each 
_ other land like individuals do.. No, they must 
be made to go out and fight for it. France and 
_ England have enough colonies that they could 
_ sell Italy, on long-term payments, all the land 
_ she would ever need, and besides, make an 
_ alliance with her in the bargain; but no, that’s 
not done. Once you get a piece of land you 


I 
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must hang onto it whether you use it or not. 
So that means Italy sooner or later has got to 
‘go out and fight for it. They won't do it now 
because this Guy is too wise, but he will wen 
he thinks they are ready. 

Portugal would like to join soebebedie in a 
war just to make them forget their own trou- 
bles. Holland just sets there and greases her 
windmills and sells butter and eggs and cheese 
.to the Kaiser. Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are apparently getting on pretty good; 
but you call a Swede a Dane, or get any of 


the three of them mixed up, he you bere "4 


reach for your hat. 


Germany, the winner of the Iast war, a 
about the only one that is not looking for trou- _ 


ble. When the Allies took their Army and 
Navy away from them, shortsighted States- 
men dident know it, but they did them the 


greatest favor that was ever done a Nation, — 


It dident leave them a thing to do but go to 


work. Their Reparations cost them less than ) 
France and England spend on their Officers’ 


— 


uniforms. So Germany is just sitting pretty. 


Austria is just like a joint snake that somebody © 
cuts up in pieces; it will take itself till sun- — 
down to get gathered up and see how much it - 


has left. Cie 
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Diplomats are just running around in cir- 
cles over here, trying to get together and draw 
up different treaties and compacts. You hear 
people get up and talk about the sentiment and 
the comradeship that was formed during the 
war, and how it will never be forgotten. Why, 


Germany, ie: winner of the last war, is about the only one 
that is not looking for trouble. 


aay ihe ae 


: dies war has only been over a few years, and 
you see how much credit each one gives the 
_ other for helping. Everybody thinks every- 
body else dident do anything. 

: Wilk looks to me like the last war ought to be 
- the greatest example against any future wars. 
What" I mean by that is the winners. are the 
losers. I have been in every Nation \ that was. 
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humorously supposed to have won the war, 
and then last I visited Germany, which is 
humorously referred to as the loser, and I 
want to tell you that if the next war is to be 
anything like the last one I wouldent give you 
a five-cent piece to win it. Wars strike me as 
being the only game in the world where there 
is absolutely no winner—everybody loses. * 

But you can’t make these people believe 
that. They go in great for tradition over here, 
and if a thing has been happening for years, 
why, there is no reason why it should not keep 
on happening. That’s why these Disarma- 
ment Conferences never get anywhere. I 
went down to Geneva to see the so-called Pre- 
liminary Disarmament Conference, and I 
stayed till they were throwing inkstands at 
each other. We do more hollering about it 
than anybody, but you just put ourselves in 
some of these European Nations’ places, sur- 
rounded by maybe three or four Nations that 
are as strong or maybe stronger than we are, 
and you would see how much we would be 
yapping about disarmament. 

You let France change places with Canada, 
and Germany change places with Mexico, and 
- England with Cuba, and Japan with Hawaii, 
and you would see if we would be so anxious 
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to disarm. Say, if I dident have any more 
friends than some of these Nations have 
around them, I not only would not disarm but 
‘I would get another Gun, and wouldent only 
have a gun in each hand as I went to bed but 
I wouldent go to bed—I would: stay up and 
watch all night. 

The way we look at things, we think Alsace- 
Lorraine was the only Country that was ever 
taken away from another Nation. Why, you 
can’t find a piece of ground in Europe that 
hasent been taken at least a dozen times from 
somebody or other that really think they have 

an original claim to it. Italy wants Nice and 
the Mediterranean Coast back just as bad as 
France wanted Alsace-Lorraine, and they say 
that now that France has it back they have suc- 
ceeded in doing something that was never 
known in the history of the Country. In the 
old days Alsace-Lorraine under Germany had 
two parties—one was for Germany and the 
other éne was against whatever the first one 
was for. No matter what it was, it was known 
that they never agreed on anything. But now 
_that France has it they are both united; they 
both have it in for France. That was more 
than Germany could ever do to combine the 
two Parties. — 


} 
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You see, you can’t just sit down and cut out 
a Nation onthe map. Look at President Wil- 
son, who had the greatest ideas in the world, 
and meant the best in the world; but somebody 
gave him the map of Europe—they handed it 
to him in the nature of a Puzzle, to try and use 
all the blocks and put them together. Well, he 
took them and he got them all in the same 
amount of space they come out of, but they 
don’t make a perfect Picture. Poland is com- 
posed of Czechs, Germans, Russians and 
Poles. He just took a little everywhere. 

Then they said they wanted a Seacoast. 
They had never had one or seen one, but they 
wanted one. So they all got together to figure 
out how to let Poland see the ocean without 
trespassing. So they figured out that the only 
way was by.a Corridor, or a kind of an alley, 
that they cut right through Germany. It 
would be like Oklahoma saying “I want to 
get to the ocean or Gulf,” and you would split 
Texas half in two to let Oklahoma have a peep 
at the ocean. Only Germany can’t get across 
from one part of their Country to another 
without having a passport to cross Poland. — 

Everybody that could think of a name they 
gave them a Country. It was a good idea; but. 
it was kinder like giving every. man his 0 own | 
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Government. None of us relish being ruled 
by anybody else, but sometimes it is better. 

Now they all have to keep their own Armies 
and patrol their own borders and have their 
own Customs officers, and all the expense of 
their own Government and learning how to 
run it. You see, the more Nations you create, 
the more chances you have of war. You di- 
vide America into forty-seven different Na- 
tions, all with their own Laws, own Customs 
and own Management, and you would aver- 
age, according to the best statistics available, 
about twenty-three wars a year. That’s self- 
disintegration of small Nations. 

And another thing that is a big boost for 
more wars is the number of Countries that 
have a great amount of dissatisfied people in 
them. Well, every Nation has them; they are 
against the prevailing Gage raiaent Now 
they haven’t got any Military Power and prac- 
tically no strength at all, but they are just 
laying waiting till their Natih goes to a war 
with some outside Aurona’ and while it is 
engaged there they step in and cop off the 
Government. That’s when all the Revolu- 
tions start—during,a General war. You see, 
‘they can’t attack their own Government in 
-peacetime—they haven’t got the power—but 
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if they can get them shooting at somebody 
else, why, then they can go in and bring home 
the bacon. 

You don’t know how many people in every 
country are pulling for a revolution. The 
outs always think that that will give them a 
chance to get in. So you see, it,is harder to 
overcome wars than you would at first think. 
Of course, this is not an argument to say that 
you shouldent try. For why they want to fight 
is more than I will ever know. Now this trou- 
ble over here about these debts, that goes fur-- 
ther back than the debts. \. 

The main thing is a misunderstanding about 
the amount we did in the war. It is a favorite 
topic over here to belittle what we did in the 
war, and we think we helped them out quite a 
bit; and it is over that that the trouble is, and 
not over a few millions of Pounds or Frances. — 
If we thought that they really at heart and 
conscientiously appreciated what we did in 
the war, I think there would be no trouble to 
get the debt canceled in full. But they at 
heart don’t seem to think we did very much, 
so there the real trouble lies. There is just a 
misunderstanding about the real value of 
America’s services in the war. It has been 
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quite a good while since they/were saved, and 
they are not willing to admit that they were 
saved. Just money never made friends with 
anybody. If afew millions of dollars is going 
to part our friendship, why, the friendship 
was never very deep. America feels they are 
not out buying people’s friendship. If they 
can’t do it by associating with them, and help- 
ing them in a common cause and going 
through a war with them, why, presenting 
them with a few million is not going to help 
us out. 

You hear a lot about doing things to foster 
good relations between nations. The worst 
thing and the worst word that come out of the 
entire war was “propaganda.” Propaganda 
means doing something for a reason; or, in 
other words, acting a part for a cause. Well, 
_ if we can’t act natural and have people like us 
for what we really are, why, all the propa- 
ganda in the world will do no good. Propa- 
ganda is the easiest thing in the world de- 
tected, and the nation or individual that you 
are trying it on is the first to detect it. 

‘There is nothing in the world that makes 
an individual so mad as to know that some- 
one is trying to do some certain thing to curry 

[sey 
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favor with him, and it is the same with Na- 
tions. 

Let a Nation do like an individual—that is, 
T mean a real individual. Let’em go through 
life and do and act like they want to, and if 
they can’t gain friends on their own accounts, 
don’t let’s go out and try and buy it. Any 
time you go out purposely to make friends 
with someone, the result is generally terrible. 
It’s this trying to stand in that has got us 
where we are. If we would stay at home and 
quit trying to prowl around to various con- 
ferences and conventions somewhere, we 
would be better off. | 

‘We, unfortunately, don’t make a good im- 
pression collectively. You see a bunch of | 
Americans at anything abroad and they gen- 
erally make more noise and have more to say 
than anybody, and generally create a worse 
impression than if they had stayed at home. 
They are throwing rocks at us, but sometimes 
you think it is deserved. There should be a 
law prohibiting over three Americans going 
anywhere abroad together. 

But here is what I want you to get clear, 
Cal, when they talk about us being in so thea } 
Say, we haven’t started to get in bad. Some 
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of these Nations have been hating each other 
for generations, while they are only just start- 
ing in hating us. Some of them can’t hate us 
so much, because we have never fought against 
them in their lives and have never taken any 
land away from them. So when it comes to 
being in wrong in Europe we are only an 


au we have to do to get in bad is just to start out on what we 
think is_a good Samaritan mission. 


h Ailtiten’ It certainly don’t take much diplo- 
-macy to tell what to do in International affairs 


_ from the experience we have had in the last 
_ few years—including Tacna Arica. It didn’t 
take us long to get in bad down there, as it did 
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in Europe. All we have to do to get in bad 
is just to start out on what we think is a good- 
Samaritan mission, and we wind ue in the 
Pesthouse. 

So, Cal, will you please do me and America | 
a favor? If you see some Guy that looks like 
he is going off to some Convention or to at- 
tend something, will you kindly take a granite 
bowlder from the old Vermont hillside and 
just casually try and dent it on his bean? This 
- applies everywhere. Will you please get all 
organizations and people belonging to them to 
stay at home and just for the novelty of the 
thing tend to our own business for a while? 
We take up with ideas so quick, I bet you it 
wouldent be any time before we would begin 
liking taking care of our own business. If 
somebody comes along with a war, why, don’t 
even give him any publicity on it. ‘With all 
the fool Conventions and Conferences we have 
over home, if a man can’t get away from his 
wife. enough attending them, then take his 
badges away from him. | 

If you see a Committee starting anywhere, 
deport them to Atlanta and let them join some-_ 
_thing there. And if Argentine, Brazil, Peru, 
Chile or anybody else have any disputed Ter- 
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If you see some Guy looks like he is going off to some con- 
vention or to attend something will you kindly take a gran- 
ite boulder from the old Vermont hillside and dent it on 


his bean. 


-ritory and they want to populate it, or the 
Amazon, or the Andes, or Tacna Arica, or 
Tincture of Arnica, or anything else, with 
Peruvians, Chileans, Llamas, Boa Constric- 
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tors, Petrified Mummies or fertilizing Ni- 
trates, why, let them go ahead and do it. What 
business is it of ours? If we have any Foreign 
Relations Committee, discharge them with 
our Foreign Relations and take the money we 
save by it and spend it on Better Babies Week. 

It will take America fifteen years steady 
_ taking care of our own business and letting 
everybody else’s alone to get us back to where 
everybody speaks to us again. 

I could have prevented this whole debt ar- 
gument, and all this hatred would never have 
come up. I WOULDENT HaAvE Let THEM 
HAD THE MoNEy IN THE FIrsT PLACE! 

But don’t you let them work on your sym- 
pathy; and I don’t believe they will be able to 
work on yours. These Birds are not doing as 
bad as they let on. If France ever paid their 
Taxes once, they would be the richest Nation — 
in the world. And England has more money 
invested in Dress Suits and Dinner Jackets 
than America has in plows and farming uten- 
sils, 

Now you just take this tip from your Apat! 
. ment House in Europe. I am mighty: glad 


you dident answer Clemenceau’s open letter, 


because you hadent answered any of mine, het ; 
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it would have made me look kinder bad to 
have had you answer his. 

I may drop over myself, as I have a lot of 
stuff that I will have to go over with you 
personally. I havent gone into it with you 
on this Russian thing since I come back 
from there. I think if you will take my 
tips I will be able to keep us out of war, and 
that will be more than any other Unofficial 
- Diplomat has accomplished. Mellon is here 
just living off his interest. Senator Caraway, 
Pat Harrison, Barney Baruch and Jimmy Cox 
are all here. Just think, four-fifths of the 
Democratic Party here at once. They are 
waiting for the other fifth—Upshaw, of Geor- 
gia. I am looking over Ireland and will re- 
port next week . London is pretty-dull. The © 
king is in Scotland shooting at a Grouse. Am- 
bassador Houghton and Harry’ Lauder and 


some Scotchmen are helping to drive him up 


to the gun. The Duke of York is gone to 
Australia. Lady Astor has gone to America, — 
and I have nowhere to eat now. Most every- 
- body is out of London. There is practically 
‘mobody left but Dorothy Gish, Nora Bayes, 
Mrs.. Rogers and Myself, and Jim and Mary. - 


| _ Oh, yes, the Prince of Wales is visiting Eng- 


hake land now. 
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Poincaré will soon be retired for old age 
and long services rendered. He has been 
Prime Minister steady now for almost six . 
weeks. Mellon says he did nothing here in 
Europe of a financial nature, but he deals in 
such big sums that a couple of billion loan to 
somebody wouldent be considered Finance by 
him, 

Well, must stop. Hope everything goes 
K. O. with you at the coming election. I 
think I will be over there to make that. About 
the only sure-fire money there is in Politics 
now is around election time. What state do 
you figure I could do better in? I bet you — 
in about two more years Henry Ford will 
have enough to run for the Senate on. 

Remember the next vacation is at Clare- 
more. If you give us some money for a River 
and Harbor Bill, why, you can tie the old 
Barge Mayflower right down behind the pas- 
ture. 

Yours Diplomatically at all times. 

I certainly want you to know that this is a 
labor of love that I am doing for you, and I 
hope to be rewarded in ’28. | 

Affectionately yours, — 
WILLIE. | 
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P.S. Like all Ambassadors, I am under- 
paid and had to do something to raise some 
personal money. A man can’t live abroad and 
entertain and eat both on the present Salaries, 
and so naturally I had to go to work. 

_ It was embarrassing, but I had to do it; so I 
am ata Theater here. But please have it un- 
derstood that the old remark about telling the 
Englishmen the joke one year and going back 
and hearing him laugh the next is all the 
bunk; he has a lot of Humor. Americans 
- come over here and use slang and expect them 

to get it, and they dont; they could do the same 
with us. But they sure do know all the topical 
things, and read more than the people in big 
Cities at home, but no more than the ones in 
smaller towns or the Country. I never had 
a better audience, and they don’t want you to 
compliment them; they have never had it, 
and they don’t want it. 

But it is humiliating to have to resort to 
menial labor in order to 0 get back to report to 
you. 

I want you to get Fletcher a House. Her- 
tick and Houghton have got one. Maybe 
_ Mellon will do something for me, but I doubt 
a ie W.R. 
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Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

LONDON, August 30.—Parliament met to- 
day. One member was thrown out. It seemed 
like Washington. 

Every foreigner is tickled over Newt 
Baker’s canceling of all debts. 

Hobbs, the English cricket champion, hits 


. 316 runs and still is not out. Wake up, 


“Babe” 

Daily Channel catastrophe: A German 
swam in here today from Germany, got one 
look at England, turned around and is swim- 
ming back. 

Yours for the latest Channel news, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, W hitehousewash: 

LONDON, August 31.—-Since a mother swam 
the Channel there has been no living with my 
wife over here. Will you please find out for 
me if this German who swam it is a father? 
If he was not I will give $500 to the first 
father that swims it and $1000 to the first 
grandfather. 

Yours for equality in sex, 
WILLROG.. 
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Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

LONDON, Sept. 1.—Former Secretary of 
State Hughes had an interview with former 
Premier Briand of France, but nothing of- 
ficial transpired, as neither carried an em- 
ploye’s card. 

Russia wants to discuss debt payments with 
us. If you promise to pay America, it will 
loan you twice as much as you promise to 
pay. Wise guys, those Russians. I see Newt 
is entered for the 1928 Democratic Follies. 

Yours in exile, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Vhitewashhouse: 

LONDON, Sept. 3.—The League of Nations 
to perpetuate peace is in session. On account 
_ of Spain not being in the last war, they won’t 
let her in. If you want to help make peace 
you have to fight for it. 

Yours for peace without politics, 
WILLROG. 


ar . Special Cable 
ie ae Washhousewhite: 


ae LONnON, Sept. 5.—I see where you say if 


' Europe doesn’t disarm you will build another 
exe | 
} 


f 
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airship. Just as well start it for nobody here 
is going to do any disarming. 
The way to make them disarm is to start 
building and quit begging them to disarm. 
Yours for a nation of high fliers, 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: 

LONDON, Sept. 6.—I see by the Paris papers 
that Harry and Evelyn are going back to- 
gether again. Well, everybody wishes them 
lots of happiness. 

That brings up a mighty good idea. Let 
everybody go back and start in with the orig- 
inal wives. In nine cases out of ten it will 
be found they were the best after all. 

Can you imagine the scramble in Holly- 
wood trying to locate the original wife? 

Yours for originality, 
WILLROG. — 


Special Cable : 
CALCOOL, Washhousewhite- 
DUBLIN, Sept. 8.—It is so peasetl and 
quiet here in Dublin that it is almost Lge 
pointing. 
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Even the Irish themselves are beginning to 
get used to it and like it. They even have a 
representative at the Peace Conference. 

Ireland treats you more like a friend than 
a tourist. 

President Cosgrave sends regards to pro- 
spective President Smith. 


Yours without blarney, 
WILLROG. 


Spectal Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: 

LONDON, Sept. 12.—I saw a German out- 
run the great Finnish runner Nurmi yester- 
day and a Swede do it this afternoon. If a 
different nationality is going to beat him 
every day, I’m taking him on Wednesday. 

This has been great three days for Ger- 
many; they won a foot race and got into the 
League of Nations. They feel that these two 
events will just set them in right for the next 
war. | 
_ All the Channel swimming was called off 
today on account of rain and a wet track. 

Yours for ein) dunkle and ein heller, 


WILLROG. 


B62). Letters of a Self-Made 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitehousewash: . 

Paris, Sept. 17.—I’ve been away up in the 
mountains of Switzerland and couldn’t get 
any word to you for a few days. If you didn’t 
yodle it they couldn’t read it. 

France said at the League the other day 
that her and Germany were old pals again. 
I guess they are; floated down the Rhine in 
Germany all day yesterday and there was so 
many French soldiers in the way I couldn’t 
see the castles. 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 
CALCOOL, Whitewashhouse: | 
Paris, Sept. 20.—I’ve been reading about — 
the primary elections over home. Looks like 
everybody that remains honest is getting beat. 
Yours, . 
WILLROG. 


Special Cable 

CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: ay, 
About S. S. “Leviathan,” Sent 4 22. ate ? 
board the “Leviathan” with twenty-five hun- 
dred last surviving American tourists. Have 
all their friends meet them at boat with Be. ? 
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and taxi fare. Most of them have drank up 
their baggage already. 
Yours for deep sea news, 
WILLROG. 


Spectal Cable 

CALCOOL, Washhousewhite: 

_ Aboard S.S. “Leviathan,” Sept. 23.—Some 

Americans in Europe are traveling incognito. 

They are not bragging on where they come » 

from, and nobody knows they are Americans. 

Yours for maritime news, 

WILLROG. . 


Special Cable 


Catcoor, Washhousewhite: 


On board the “Leviathan,” Sept. 20,— 


| Be ebody on the boat is eine a hard time 


« 


packing, trying to make bottles look like 


_ soiled clothing. 
_~* Secretary Hughes and I are coming into 


New York with one of the best benefit acts 


' in the show business. I hate to see the team 
breakup. Mr. Hershey of Hershey, Pa. gave 

es ae $8,000. more this afternon for Florida for 
a tepeating the act. + 


_ Hope my wife gets her Irish table linens | 


oe in free, Back home and broke. | 


aa a 


WILLROG. 
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